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Join With Your Neighbors 


HERE is just one big fundamental fact about marketing, good 
friends, that we wish to emphasize on this page. That fact is that 
“successful marketing means codperative marketing. In 
other words; if you are going to market your products profitably you 
must work with your neighbors. 
And working with your neighbors means some trouble, of course. 
Some of them are indifferent; some ignorant; some just naturally ‘‘ hard 





for Cooperative Marketing 


2. Cooperation is necessary in order to secure the profits of 
proper grading. When several grades of the same product are sold 
together, the price is fixed by the lower or lowest grades. Or if only 
one uniform good grade is sold, the farmer is not likely to get the ben- 
efit unless he knows grades. And so coéperation is necessary (1) be- 
cause the individual farmer frequently hasn’t time to become an expert 
grader, and (2) if he were the most expert grader to be found, he could 

















OFF FOR MEADOWS GREEN 


Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co. 





to get along with,’’ as you say. So it’s going to bea little trouble to 
get the needed codperation. no doubt. But remember this, that the 
only thing in the world worth doing is something that it takes some 
trouble to do. That is the only thing that develops character and 
ability. Babies can do easy things, but God made men to grapple with 
hard tasks, and they don’t get to be real men until they do. 

Let us appeal to you then, Brother Subscriber, to try to interest 
your neighbors in getting together for better marketing of their crops 
this year. Codéperation is necessary for numerous reasons: 

1. In order to secure adequate information. If you have only 
five to twenty bales of cotton or twenty to fifty bushels of potatoes, 
or six or eight hams, you cannot afford the 





not get recognition merely as an individual small grower. An organi- 
zation of small growers, on the other hand, can (1) secure expert grad- 
ers and (2) by honest dealing in large enough quantities can secure rec- 
ognition of its grading with materially increased profits. 

3. Lower freight rates may be secured. And frequently the dif- 
ference between high and low freight rates may mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss for the producer. 

There are other advantages, of course, that might be mentioned, 
such as the ability of an organization to hold and constantly supply a 
group of customers, whereas an individual could not; the advantage of 
having all members of the marketing organization grow the same vari- 





expense of keeping informed about prices 
and fluctuations in half a dozen different 
markets, about what dealers you should 
ship to, by: what routes, etc., etc. Nor would 
dealers give you much attention if you 
should ask. But if you have an organization 
with five hundred bales of cotton, or a thous- 
and bushels of potatoes, or five hundred 
aams, your repr2sentative can afford the ex- 


Help in Marketing 


Marketing 


DON’T FAIL TO READ— 
Any North Carolina Farmer Can Get 


Codperation the Keynote in Successful 


Don’t Advertise Unless You are Will- 
ing to Answer All Inquiries 
How a State Cotton Warehouse Sys- 
tem Helps Cotton Farmers 


Market Products in Finished Forms 


ety of the product or the same breed of poultry 

or livestock and thereby get better prices (see 

Mr. Brand’s letter on this point); the advantage 

18 | of being able to compel fair settlements from 

dishonest men who might harass or rob individ- 

6 uals with impunity; the advantage of uniting 

upon one brand, advertising it and making ita 
money-making asset for all, etc., etc. 

Successful marketing means codperative mar- 

a keting. Will your neighbor coédperate and get 
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=sase of correspondence, telegrapl.ing, tele- 
phoning, or even personally visiting the 
markets in order to find out just how the 
very highest top-notch price may be obtained 
—instead of sacrificing the product when the 
first buyer makes his offer. 





Mr. Brand Sends an Important Mes- 
sage to Progressive Farmer Readers 
Plans for Wiser Marketing of Farm 
Products —“ * ah - 2. O° © Se ‘eee 
Prices for Cotton Seed . . .... 
Six Things to Do in Cotton Marketing 








the profits or refuse to codperate and lose them? 
Crops are ‘‘laid by’’ now and general farm 
work is not pressing. Why not see your neigh- 
bors and organize to market together your cot- 
ton, cotton seed, tobacco, peanuts, ‘ivestock,etc.?f 
Somebody must make a start. Why not you? 
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3 mo cranking. Our 23 years 
makes this hi quality for you. ste 
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rite us, so we can send you 
turn mail, fullinformae 
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"Sl ZOUNCES FOR 25) 
=r NEW CRoP TURNIP SEED‘ 


For 25c. I willsend you postpaid one 

ounce each of my best Turnips—7 ounces, all 

different, in beautiful lithograph packets, for 
25c. delivered at your postoffice. 

5,000 of these collections sold last year Free—A 
copy of my 48 page Illustrated Seed Catalogue, a cor- 
rect, guide for fall planting. Send 25c. to-day. 

CHRIS REUTER, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Goodyear Fortified Tires | fora aus of not 
Cost Users $5,000,000 Less 


This year’s price reduction—made February year. And that, remember, was our third reduce i 
1lst—was due to lower cost of materials and our tion in two years. The three total 45 per-cent. Holy Bible 
larger output. It will save Goodyear users, judged We cite these facts before we tell you of some “wit 10 
by current output, about five million dollars this added factory costs. 


Goodyear Extras Cost Us $1,635,000 


Goodyear Fortified Tires embody many extras. . 9 in 
That’s why we call them Fortified. This Year $s Additions 


Five of those extras are costly features found in This year’s improvements— just our latest ad- 
no other tire. The rest are quality extras which ditions—will cost us $500,000 this year. All! 
few makers employ. to give you extra wear. And we shall spend 

If we omitted them all, we could save on this $100,000 on research this year to find more im- 
years probable output $1,635,000. We could provements for next year. 
add that much to our profits. Yet Goodyear tires 
would appear to be just as good as now. 




















EAL HELPS 





. " ” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
Think of these things—you who buy tires This magnificent Bible is bound in im- 
Users Would Pa blindly. Tires are not alike. But these differ- perial seal, gold back and side titles; 
‘ 2 e ned, . r gold edges, 
y ences are hidden. So tires may look like Good- resid -Sovneen, <alitr Geman: Sent ale mark. 
i . sr, The covers are absolutely flexible an 
If we did that, Goodyear users would lose in years and not be half so gc od. ean be velied or turned back to ‘back 
tire wear many million dol- R . without damaging the book. 
F emember this: Good- 
ars. or every extra we 


It contains standard helps to the study 
employ adds mileage and years won their place on 


of the Bible by the most eminent Biblical 
H ; ; Revised Questions and Answers on the 

saves trouble. OOD service. It is the highest Old and New Testaments. 
b place in Tiredom. It is | A great number of superb engravings, 





scholars. 
There would be more forming a valuable collections of Biblical 


rim-cuts, more blowouts, AKRON. OMIO <tc proved by anoneeliel maps printed in colors and 
more loose treads. There Fortified Tires millions of tir>s, that makes made specially for this Bible. | 
? e age are o'2 =) 
would be less rubber, less “nae them outseil any other. are printed with good clear easily-read 
: im-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. ‘ : type. The outside measurement of the 
fabric. Fortified Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. And that super-service 1s Bible complete is about 6%x8 inches. 
Yet five of those extras | Fortified) Loose Treads—by many rubberrivets. | due to these extras. Get potie Stl send thie qplentid Sthio, pest 
are used by Goodyear alone, Punctures and Skidding—by our double- them. Any dealer will of Eight New Trial Subscriptions at 25 
| d thick All-Weather tread. cents each, or for a club of Five and 40 
| and the rest are used by few. supply you. (2421) cents extra, or a club of Three and 65 
cents extra. Address, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO | ‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 
































One year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and ‘Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up” for only $1.30. 


























It is the only machine on the market that will harvest, thresh and clean beans Everybody Needs a Dictionary 


profitably. It cuts out all waste and makes every part of the crop available. Will 


harvest peas planted between rows of corn—enable you to double up your crops. THE WORLD’S STANDARD DICTIONARY 
With this machine one man and a pair of horses can harvest three to five acres of peas per day, IS A GOOD DICTIONARY 
KEYSTONE PEA AND BEAN HARVESTER 





was invented by a Southern man 47,000 Words Defined—i,200 Illustrations—GOO Pages 
ania ak Geastned teks Gaetan. Pay ae Only the best Seal Morocco binding is used, This 


A wonderful machine. Practical, ef- 3 binding is just ag flexible as any you will fine on a 
ficient, economical. A postal will $5 Oxford Bible. The title is stafnped in gold on 
> : bring you full infor- reneee ate ' side and back. Burnished edges, patent thumb in- 
mation free. WORLD: ( dex. It is a complete dictionary, having all the 
KEYSTONE FARM STANDARD wa new words. It is self-pronouncing gees gpl ee 
NCTIONARY « accented system of phonetic spelling. contains 
acme <5 " 4 = Every Day Helps which are of great value to every 
BOX A. ¢ SELE-PRONOUNCING “— person. 
YORK, PA, a In addition it gives a Brief History of the Eng- 
» lish Language—Foreign Words and Phrases—Ab- 
breviations used in Printing and Writing—Christian 
Names of Men and Women—General Rules of Pro- 


aceaecks T0 ; o8 nunciation — Brief Business and Letter-writing 

i} Forms—tTables of Weights and Measures—Statistics 

Deliveredyav REE : of the States—Rules of Order—Legal Holidays— 

A sample 1915 model Ce bicycle. on = Postage and Postal Regulations—Patent and Copy- 
approval and 30 DAYS AL 7 ‘ right Laws—Modern Homonyms—Ete., Ete. 
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: rs Phe Da oad hen agerrengpen pve 
for Women, Girls and Boys ry aN fii Culare cf moat marvelous fer ever made This splendid dictionary sent parcel post, prepaid, for a list of ten 


Preferred for 20 Years. UNL BY low prdoes 103 remarkavie rms (10) Special 25-cent Half-price Subscriptions. ale 
AION money taning orders tr bicen, Tiree, and Or, for a list of five (5) and 75 cents-extra a full year’s subscription 
undries from our big catalog 


is asure protection for the stocking (WN H SUPEie Seteetetenis deve wins tee tenttnn totes (new or renewal) and the dictionary. Both $2.00 
Ask at your Store or send 15c for Fi, ff nove to america, Do not buy until you Aamow whee Cash price of dictionary alone $1.50. 


fg we can do for you. WRITE TO 


we eg ee || ‘MEAD CYCLE CO,, DEPT. «-1s7 CHICAGO. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON. 




















Save your papers and get a binder. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














BEST GROPS FOR SOI IMPROVE- 
MENT 


-———— 
Local Conditions Are Factors That 
Must Always Be Considered in 
Solving This Problem 


READER. wishes to know, which 


is better for sowing after oats, to. 


improve the land, cowpeas or lespe- 
deza? Which is better for the im- 
provement of the land, bur or crim- 
son clover?” : 

There are many factors entering 
into these questions. As to which is, 
better to follow oats for soil improve- 
ment, cowpeas or lespedeza, will 
largely depend on which is best adap- 
ted to the soil and location. Cowpeas 
do well practically everywhere in the 
South, whereas lespedeza makes little 
growth except on the richer and 
moister lands of the Mississippi Val- 
le 

We have one report where it is 
claimed that oats after lespedeza 
made a yield of 72 bushels per acre, 

whereas oats the same year and on 
the same sort of land only gave 60 
bushels per acre after cowpeas. We 
know of no experiments which furn- 
ish the data to enable one to answer 
such a question. Moreover, there 
will be conditions when cowpeas 
wilt be better and other conditions 
when lespedeza will probably produce 
greater improvement in the soil. If 
the same weight of dry matter is pro- 
duced there will probably not be 
mach difference except such as re- 
‘sults from the difference m the, root 
systems and the amount of residue, or 
stubble, leaves, etc., left on the land. 
The lespedeza has the advantage of 
forming more of a sod, as a protect- 
jon to the land im wintcr, and also the 
great advantage of meeding no pre- 
paration of a seed bed. On the other 
hand, cowpeas have the advantage of 
being a more certain crop, taking 
the Cotton Belt as a whole, and in 
many sections they will also produce 
a larger growth. 

The important question is mot so 
much, which is better, but which fits 
into existing conditions better. 

The other question, “which is bet- 
ter for the improvement of the land, 
bur or crimson clover,” is not much 
easier to answer. In a rotation with 
Other crops and for a winter and 
spring growing crop for soil improve- 
ment, we think probably crimson 
clover is preferable in the larger 
number of cases. But, while any 
thing like a complete stand of bur 
clover is difficult to obtain and fail 
ures to get a crop on first trials are 
very numerous, still it has the ad- 
vantage of reseeding itself and when 
once established on the land is more 
certain than crimson clover, which 
must be seeded for each crop. 

For pasture, or in a rotation which 
involves one or more years of pas- 
turing, we think bur clover will be 
found preferable ; while in a rotation, 
to be grown between annual summer 
crops, we think crimson clover better, 
or more likely to prove generally sat- 
isfactory. 

Here again, conditions should . de- 
termine the selection, but in most 
cases both should be used on every 
farm, Both are more or less difficult 
to grow at first. That is, failure to 
get a stand with first trial is common 
with either, but after these crops 
have been grown on a farm for a few 
years it is astonishing how much 
more. certain and larger they become. 

Purely as soil improvers, we think 
there: will not be much difference in 
the two crops, except the difference 
in weight of crops produced and ir 


the proportion of the crop left on the 
land. If as complete a stand of bur 
clover as of crimson is obtained, the 
bur will yield as heavy or possibly 
a heavier crop; but owing to the us- 
ual failure to get a complete stand of 
bur clover, we think the production 
of hay or dry matter per acre is us- 
ually larger with crimson elover than 
with bur clover. 





SOME POINTS ABOUT HOME- 
GROWN CRIMSON CLOVER 
SEED 


Pounds of Seed in the Hull Required 
to Make a Bushel of Cleaned Seed— 
Prices for Threshing—Crimson Clo- 
ver Seldom Reseeds Itself 


UMEROUS. inquiries regarding 

crimson clover seed are being re- 
ceived, indicating that more interest 
is being taken in this excellent winter 
legume, that an effort is being made 
to save seed. 

Several have asked how many 
pounds of seed in the chaff it will 
take-to make a bushel of hulled or 
clean seed. There seems to be little 
evidence on this subject upon which 
to base a conclusion and no very 
definite answer can be given; for it 
will vary greatly, just as the amount 
of straw and leaves mixed with the 
unhulled seed will vary between rath- 
er wide limits. Such evidence as we 
have indicates that about 100 pounds 
of seed in the hulls, entirely free of 
straw and leaves, will yield 60 pounds 
or one bushel of clean seed. Possibly 
it will require 110 pounds or more of 
seed in the chaff to yield a bushel of 
clean seed. If these assumptions are 
correct, then it will require about 25 
pounds of seed in the hulls or perhaps 
30 pounds of seed in the chaff as gen- 
erally saved to seed an acre at the 
usual rate of 15 pounds to the acre. 

These estimates are based on in- 
sufficient evidence and if any of our 
readers have any accurate data on the 
subject we hope they will furnish us 
with them. 


Others have asked as to the correct 
price for hulling or threshing clover 
seed. We have made some investiga- 
tion of this matter, but conditions 
very so greatly that a fair price in 
one instamce may be entirely too 
much in some cases or too little in 
others. 

When the yield of seed is good and 
the amount to be hulled large it can 
be done for a lower rate per bushel 
than when the yield of seed is poor 
and only a small quantity to be hulled 
on each farm. 

For hulling or threshimg red clover 
seed the common charge is from $1 
to $1.25 a bushel. It is estimated that 
the threshing outfit must earn about 
$20 a Way to make it profitable to 
operate, and unless the yield of red 
clover seed is fairly good it will be 
found difficult to average 20 bushels 
of red clover seed a day, although 
much more may be threshed some 
days. In a season when the yield of 
seed is low the price for threshing 
naturally rules higher. 

In the Central Eastern states the 
usual price for threshing crimson 
clover is from $1 to $1.25 a bushel 
when the crop is- good; but the yield 
ef seed has been so.poor the last two 
years that the threshers have refused 
to work at a price per* bushel and 
have insisted on being paid at so 
much per hour, 

Another question that is being ask- 
ed is, will crimson clover, if allowed 
to ripen and scatter its seed on the 


land, come up to a stand for the next 
year. 

In the middle states it is quite prob- 
able that crimson clover might thus 
reseed itself, especially if some at- 
tention were given to making the 
conditions favorable for the growth 
of the new crop. But in the South, 
practically throughout the Cotton 
Belt, the seed germinate early, within 
@ month or six weeks after they 
ripen, and under usual conditions the 
young plants die during the hot 
weather of July and August. The re- 
sult is that crimson clover seldom re- 
seeds itself in the South so as to pro- 
duce -a good stand. Last season, 
which was umusually dry in many sec- 
tions from May to August, we-tearn- 
ed of several instances where a good 
stand was obtained in September 
from seed shattered on the ground in 
the spring, but which did not germi- 
nate until late in August owing to 
lack of moisture. Such conditions do 
not often exist and it' is not safe to 
depend on crimson clover reseeding 
itself in the Cotton Belt. 





SOME EXPERIMENT STATION 
‘ RESULTS WITH OATS 


ne 


The Mississippi Station Finds Seed- 
ing With a Drill and by the Open- 
furrow Method Greatly Superior 
to All Other Methods 


ATS are rapidly becoming a crop 

of considerable importance in the 
South and the acreage devoted to 
this crop makes it essential that the 
best yields possible be made. Our 
yields are not large and unless we 
make them larger and follow every 
acre with some other crop like cow- 
peas, peanuts, soy beans or lespe- 
deza, the oat crop will not prove 
profitable. 


There are certain facts which are 
pretty well established in the minds 
of the well informed, but which are 
not yet given their true value by the 
majority of our oat growers. First, it 
is well established that fall-sown 
oats, if sown early enough, make 
much better yields than spring-sown 
oats, taking the average of a number 
of years. Second, it is equally well 
known that winter killing, especially 
in the Northern third of the Cotton 
Belt, is frequently responsible for 
greatly reduced yields. Third, in the 
sections where oats suffer from the 
winter freezes, the extent of the in- 
jury is very largely dependent upon 
the time and manner of seeding. 
Fourth, the weight of the evidence 
from tests shows that the Red Rust- 
proof group of varieties of oats are 
the largest“yielders of grain. They 
do not usually stand winter freezing 
as well as the Turf oats, under un- 
favorable conditions; but if put in 
right they will stand the winters well 
enough. to produce larger average 
yields than will the Turf oat, or than 
will spring-sown oats. 

The Mississippi: Experiment Sta- 
tion, as recorded in Bulletin No. 171, 
has been making tests with different 
methods of seeding, which should be 
of interest to our readers. The tests 
were made at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, near Starkville, or in Eastern 
Mississippi, something like 100 miles, 
or a little more, from the Northern 
border of the state. This is impor- 
tant in drawing conclusions from the 
results of the tests, for farther north 
the results might be some dif- 
ferent. In fact, it is probable that 
the differences in yields from the dif- 
ferent methods of seeding would be 
increased, with fall-sown oats, the 
farther north the tests were made. 

In 1911, three tests were made by 
sowing two bushels of seed per acre 
broadcast, one by sowing with the 
grain drill and one by the open-fur- 
row method. but with “these two last 


named methods one and _  three- 
fourths. bushels of seed were used 
per acre. All were sown October 10, 
1911, and it must be remembered that 
the winter of I191t-12 was a very se- 
vere one. In fact, that is the reason 
we have selected the tests of this 
year, for the purposes of this article, 

The following metheds of putting 
in the oats were used: 

1. The oats were sown broadcast 
by hand on unbroken land and cover- 
ed about two inches deep with a small 
turning plow and the surface was 
smoothed with a harrow. Results: 
20 per cent winter-killed, yield 17 
bushels per acre. 

2. The seed was sown broadcast 
by hand on unbroken land and cover- 
ed with a disk harrow and a smooth- 
ing harrow. Results: 25 per cent 
winter-killed, yield 14 bushels per 
acre. 

3. The land was well broken and 
harrowed and the seed sown broad- 
cast by hand and covered with a disk 
harrow. Results: 25 per cent winter- 
killed, yield 19 bushels per acre. 

4, The land was well broken and 
harrowed and the seed put in with a 
grain drill. Results: 2 per cent win- 
ter-killed, yield 31 bushels per acre. 

5. The land was well broken and. 
harrowed and the seed put in by the 
open-furrow method. Results: 2 per 
cent winter-killed, yield 29 bushels 
per acre. 

In other words, the average yield 
of the plots put in by sowing broad- 
cast by hand and covering im differ- 
ent ways was 163%4 bushels per acre; 
while the plot seeded with a gram 
drill yielded 31 bushels and that by 
the open-furrow method 29 bushels 
per acre. 

It must be apparent to any one 
that it would mot take a very large 
acreage to justify the purchase of a 
grain drill, especially when the win- 
ter is cold and winter killing is prob- 
able, as occurs more or less every 
year, especially toward the northern 
border of the Cotton Beit. 

The tests by the same methods of 
preparing the land and seeding were 
made again in 1912-13. The seeding 
was done October 5, 1912, but other- 
wise the conditioms were the same. 
The results are equally interesting. 
There was no winter killing on the 
plots seeded with the grain drill and 
by the open-furrow method. Where 
the method of seeding, designated 
above as No. 1, was used 2 per cent 
winter-killed and with methods Nos. 
2 and 3, 5 per cent winter-killed. 

The yields, however, showed the 
same marked differences in favor of 
seeding with the grain drill or by the 
open-furrow method as compared 
‘with broadcast seeding by hand. The 
average yield of the plots sown 
broadcast by hand was 23.16 bushels 
per acre, while the yield on the plot 
sown with the grain drill was 39.5 
bushels, and by the open-furrow 
method 37 bushels per acre. 


Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings 














Virginia State Farmers’ 
ericksburg, Va., Sept. 7-8. 
National Farmers’ Unien, Omaha, 
Sept. 7-9. 
National 
e % 


Institute, Fred- 


Neb, 


Farmers’ Congress, Sept. 28 
Southern Cattlemen's Association, 
mingham, Ala., August 18-19. 
North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, West 
Raleigh, August 24-26. 


Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Prebins 
icksburg, Va., Sept. 7-8. 

Alabama Farmers’ Short Course, 
Ala., July 31-August 6 

Texas Farmers’ Union, 
August 3, 

Alabama Farmers’ Unien, 
Ala., August 12, 13, 14, 


Bir- 


Auburna, 
Houston, Texas, 


Birmingham, 





They were to exchange pwpits. 

the colored preacher said 

: “Dis noted divine is one of de great- 

. He knows de unknow-< 

able, he kin do de. undoable, an’ he can on 
acrew Ao. anserntahle.”’—Exchange. 


Before 
to his 































































What Farmers Want to, Know 





By VW. F. Massey 


1] 














FARMING AND TRUCKING 


f 


What We Need Is a Better Cropping 
System, Rather Than Crops to Take 
the Place of Cotton 


T IS seldom advisable for a farmer 

to venture on a few truck crops. 
Trucking is an entirely different 
business from general farming and 
demands more experience and skill 
in the grower, and a greater invest- 
-ment of capital per acre in fertilizers 
and labor. 

Trucking is always a more success- 
ful business where the wholc com- 
munity is devoted to this work, and 
there are organizations for selling 
which the solitary grower cannot 

-have. The latter is at the mercy of 
‘the commission dealers in the cities 
-who may be honest or may not be so. 
He cannot get the rates on the rail- 
roads that are had by carload ship- 
ments of the organized truckers, and 
‘in many ways is handicapped and at 
a disadvantage, and his lack of ex- 
- perience and special skill in the work 
makes his crops inferior and profit- 
less. 

It is never pleasant to say, “I told 
you so,” but during the past winter I 
have had hundreds of letters from 
farmers in the South who in their 
despair over the low price of cotton 
were intending to plant early Irish 
potatoes for profit. In every case and 
in The Progressive Farmer I have 
consistently warned these farmers 
that the North was full of old pota- 
toes selling at very low prices, and 
that the prospect for sellitig the early 
crop from the South was very poor. 

The result has been to show that 
my advice was correct, for there has 
never been a worse season for selling 
early Irish potatoes, and even in the 
organized sections the growers are 
making no profit out of this crop. 

- My advice to the Southern farmers 
has been, and still is, in most places 
to abandon all idea of truck crops 
and devote their entire energies to 
better farming with less perishable 
crops of the farm rather than those 
of the market gardener. Letter af- 
ter letter came to me asking what 
crop to put in in place of cotton, the 
_general idea being that they want 
another crop to treat in the same 
way they have been treating cotton. 

I reply that cotton has had too 
large a place and the Southern farm- 
er does not want any crop to take as 
large a place in his work, but does 
need a variety of crops that can be 
run in a systematic rotation with the 
legume crops for the improvement of 
the soil and greater productiveness 
per acre. Farmers where no cotton 
has ever been grown are prosperous 
where they farm well. There is no 
reason, then, why good farming 
should not be profitable in the South 
if the farmers once get away from 
the idea that there is no money in 
anything but cotton. 

The European war has made small 
grains very high in price. and the 
small grain farmers are reaping the 
~ profit. There is no need for the en- 
tire abandonment of cotton, but 
there is a reason for putting 
cotton in a smaller place and in 
a rotation that will produce grain for 
sale, and through the use of the le- 
gume crops to increase the fertility 
‘of the soil and hence increase the 
yield of all the crops per aore, cotton 
included. 

As to the small grain to grow, I 
am sure that over the larger part of 
the Cotton Belt the winter oats crop 
will be more profitable than the 
wheat crop, though hundreds and 
thousands of Southern farmers are 
wanting to sow wheat. Wheat is 
more insistent on special soil’ than 
oats. On the level, sandy soils of the 
coast section oats will always make 
a heavier crop than wheat. Wheat 





can only be grown at its best on 
strong clay loam soil well prepared, 
and the same preparation is best for 
the oat crop. These fall-sown crops 
demand that the soil be prepared and 
settled before sowing. 

If you are putting in wheat or oats 
after a crop of peas, do not turn the 
peas under, but mow them off and 
then prepare the soil with a disk har- 
row and spike harrow till the surface 
is fine and smooth, but let the plow- 
ing for the peas remain settled. Then 
sow oats early. In the upper part of 
the Cotton Belt sow in September, 
and farther South in October, so that 
a strong fall growth is made. 

But wheat drilling should be later. 
Early sown wheat will be liable to 
the attacks of the Hessian fly, and no 
wheat should be sown in the South 
till after there has been at least one 
white frost. Sow oats abundantly 
thick. I prefer never less than two 


Bordeaux mixture, 1% pounds in 50 
gallons of the Bordeaux, and. same 
proportion for a smaller amount. 
This will keep the foliage of the 
plants in a healthy condition and de- 
stroy the larvae at, the same time, as 
they hatch. Nothing can be done, of 
course, after they are in the tomatoes, 
and the spraying should be begun 
early after the plants are set and-be 
kept up every ten days till the toma- 
toes are half grown. Some corn syr- 
up mixed in it will make it ‘stick 
better. 





Making a Lawn 


HAVE three-fourths of an acre 

which I wish to get in lawn grass. 
It was in rye in winter and now sown 
in peas. When shall I sow it and 
what kind of seed?” 


Turn the peas wnder in August, and 
then apply 1,000 pounds of slaked 
lime and harrow it in. Then let the 
soil settle till late September or Octo- 
ber to let the peas decay. Then har- 
row fine and sow a mixture of Ken- 
tucky blue grass, red top and sheep 
fescue in equal parts, sowing not less 
than four bushels of seed on the 





country. 


Carolina. 





COTTON GRADERS MUST BE LICENSED 


HE United States Government has established standard grades for cotton, 

and yet every year the cotton exporters and buyers in every State in the 
South takes millions of dollars out of the pockets of the people by systematic- 
ally undergrading cotton. I myself have shipped cotton from South Carolina 
to New York to be delivered on contract there, and in one instance the grades 
given me by the New York Cotton Exchange were sixty-five points above that 
of the local buyers in the town of Bennettsville. 

There must be some law passed that will not only adopt the definite and 
fixed standards of the United States Government, but the graders must be li- 
censed and required to grade that cotton accurately. Why, think of the system 
of grades upon which cotton is bought and sold in the open markets in the 
towns of South Carolina, and the way it is practiced in the exchanges of this 
If you buy 100 bales through the New Orleans or New York Ex- 
change, and that cotton is tendered to you, the man who tenders it is not per- 
mitted to grade it; you are not permitted to grade it; but they have sworn, dis- 
interested graders and the graders do not know to whom that cotton belongs. 
It is carried to them on numbers, and they grade it without the slightest knowl- 
edge as to its ownership. Now, you take it in South Carolina, and every bit of 
the grading is done by the purchaser of the catton. 
him have your cotton that way, or not sell it at all. 
on contract it is done disinterestedly, and I doubt exceedingly if there is one 
bale of cotton out of one thousand that is bought in South Carolina in the open 
market from the farm that when the buyer comes to sell it to the mill he doesn’t 
make a profit on the grading over and above the price that he pays you for the 
cotton.—Hon. John L. McLaurin, State Warehouse Commissioner of South 


You have either got to let 
When he goes to tender it 








bushels an acre, and wheat as-a rule 
five pecks an acre. The drill will con- 
trol the amount sown if properly set. 

Then follow wheat or oats with peas 
fertilized with acid phosphate and cut 
for hay, and crimson clover sown on 
the pea stubble. Even where cotton is 
to follow the next season it will pay 
to use the clover as a winter cover. 
Then sow the clover again among 
the cotton at first picking, and get 
out during the winter alk the manure 
made from feeding the corn stover, 
pea hay and straw and spread it as 
fast as made on the clover and turn 
all under when the clover is in bloom 
and harrow in lime, and thén back to 
corn and repeat the rotation, always 
sowing peas in the corn at last work- 
ing and cutting and shocking the 
corn at maturity. 

In short, what is needed in the 
South is not perishable truck crops 
ef uncertain profit, but real syste- 
matic farming, with cotton to sell, 
and corn to fatten hogs and beef, and 
an entire independence of the price 
of cotton. 





Worms in Tomatoes 


Ovr tomatoes this season are very 
much troubled by a worm, the 
same one that eats into the canta- 
loupes, I think. Can you suggest a 
preventive?” 

The worm is not the same that at- 
tacks the cantaloupes, but is the boll 
worm that attacks cotton bolls and 
ears of corn. The best way to pre- 
vent it is to-mix lead arsenate in 


three fourths of an acre. Brush in 
lightly with smoothing harrow and 
roll the ground smooth if dry. After 
sowing the grass seed scatter about 
two pounds of white clover. Then 
the next spring start the lawn mower 
as soon as the grass is tall enough to 
catch, and leave all the cut grass 
where it falls and it will soon dis- 
appear. Mow the lawn every week 
in favorable weather and never rake 
off the cut grass, but let it remain to 
mulch and thicken the sod. But do 
not mow in very dry weather. 





Growing Celery Again 

ROM Piedmont North Carolina: “I 

have read your article on growing 
celery. My celery plants have al- 
ready been transplanted and are fine. 
I grow the Winter Queen. I have al- 
ways made a trench and manured it 
and as plants grow work the soil to 
them until hilled up. A friend of 
mine had good celery last year, and 
after getting the plants well started 
put drain tiles around them, and it 
was very pretty after he took it out. 
Is this plan practicable? What kind 
of fertilizer is best? Would you ‘ad- 
vise the Baltimore bed method for 
the Winter Queen?” 

The difficulty with celery set so 
early is that it has to be earthed in 
warm weather, and in this climate is 
apt to rot.* It will not keep either 
for winter use. Late August is plen- 
ty early enough to set celery plants 
anywhere in North Carolina east of 
the high mountain section. It is a 
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common practice in the North to 


‘blanch fall celery either by putting 


paper around it and held by rubber 
snappers, or to set boards on each 
side of the rows. In Northern Ohio, 
at Cleveland, I noticed that they set 
their fall celery early in June in rows 
about 18 inches apart, and then fill 
in manure thickly between the rows. 
They have the overhead irrigation 
system and do no cultivation at all, 
but as the celery gets tall set-planks 
on each side of the rows to: blafich ’ 
it. Then there are blanchers sold, 
made of heavy manila paper sewed 
into a tube. To use these they have 
a brass tube that opens and can be 
clasped around the plant and the pa- 
per tube is slipped over this and when 
in place the brass clasp is removed 
and used on the next plant. 

The Baltimore bed method is best 
for winter celery of any variety. I 
prefer for this method the Boston 
Market, a dwarf celery which makes 
a great many nicely blanched side 
shoots. Early fall celery is a very 
uncertain crop in the South. A 
friend near Norfolk who has soil well 
suited to-celery sent to Kalamazoo 
and got a mam to grow celery for him 
on a large scale. This man was fa- 
miliar with the Kalamazoo methods 
of growing celery, and started his 
plants under glass and set 10 acres in 
May. The result was that the sun 
cooked most of them and the man 
left disgusted, saying that celery 
would not grow there. Had he start- 
ed the plants later and set them in 
August he could have made, on the 
black swamp land planted, fine late 
celery, but he simply tried to intro- 
duce methods suited to the Northern 
climate, and failed. 





Wooly Maple Louse 


I SEND some scuppernong leaves 
which have a number of webs filled 
with some sort of embryo. What is it, 
and will the insect do damage? I 
have a flourishing James grape vine 
which blooms but fails to fruit. What 
can I do for it?” 

The insects are the Cotton maple 
aphis, already at work on the leaves. 
I never saw them before on-a grape 
leaf. Spray with kerosene emulsion, 
using strong tobacco tea instead of 
pure water ta make it, or get the con- 


centrated nicotine extract called 
Black-leaf 40 and dilute this for 
spraying. Seedsmen sell it. .The 


James grape evidently has imperfect 
flowers. If it is a lack of pollen that 
causes the failure the best thing will 
be to get a wild barren Muscadine 
vine from the roadside and plant near 
the James to furnish it with pollen. 


Fall Crop Cabbage 


I HAVE some Surehead cabbage just 
coming up. Will this be too early 
for a fall crop, and is the variety 
good for this section?” 

This will probably be good for a 
fall crop, but will probably be rather 
early for winter keeping. To keep 
well in winter I had rather have cab- 
bage head in middle of November 
than earlier. The variety is said to 
be excellent, though I have not 
grown it. I use a good strain of the 
old Late Flat Dutch for winter. I 
have just set some of the Houser 
plants for fall use. These I shall ex- 
pect to head early in October. My 
seed for the latest crop has not been 
sown, but “will be in a few days. 


Getting Rid of Ants 


Wwe shall I do with ants in my 
flower garden? They are every- 
where. What shall I do for mildew 
on my roses and the black spot on 
the leaves?” 

Get some carbon bi-sulphide and 
punch holes in the ant hills and pour 
a teaspoonful in each hill and cover 
it and it will kill the whole swarm. 
Keep the stuff away from fire, as the 
fumes will explode. Spray the: roses 
with one pound of formaldehyde in 
25 gallons of water to check mildew. 
Use same proportions for a smaller 
amount. 
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Plans for Wiser Marketing of Farm Products 


Article No. 29 on “Diversification and Independence in 1915!’’ 








By J. Z GREEN 














HE big question that now .con- 

fronts every farmer who has in- 

vested his labor and capital in 
growing crops is whether he shall sell 
the products of his labor as an indi- 
vidual, in competi- 
tion with other in- 
vidual farmers, on 
congested tocal 
markets, or  be- 
come one of the 
units of an organ- 
ized selling asso- 
ciation. By the in- 
dividual selling 
system more than 
half the _ total 
goes to: 
toll - taking 
middle agencies which add _ noth- 
ing to the value of the products, 
but merely take tolls as they pass 
through the uneconomic multiplicity 
of middle agencies between producer 
and consumer. When the individual 
farmer persists in transacting his 
business “all by himself, face to 
face,” he_is compelled to sell only in 
the near-by local markets and accept 
the grade and price which interested 
buyers fix upon his products, for the 
average farmer who has not been 
trained in the process of marketing 
is incapable of correctly grading, or 
of standardizing his products so that 
they will readily sell “on grade” as 
they must sell if they get into the 
distant markets where the demand is 
strongest. 





‘MR. GREEN 
value of farm products 
the handlers—to the 


& 
Form Local Marketing Associa- 
tions 

RGANIZED marketing must take 

the place of unwise and suicidal 
competitive individual selling on con- 
gested local markets before we can 
reasonably hope to obtain a fair share 
of the wealth which we are creating 
on our farms. It is folly to contend 
that codperative marketing is im- 
practicable im the face of the many 
living .examples inf localities where 
marketing associations are doubling 
the profits of codperative members. 
It is true that it is no easy task to 
successfully organize and manage a 
selling association, but the very fact 
that it requires patient and persistent 
effort makes it all the more profitable 
for those who stay by it during the 
formative and experimental period 
of its existence. 

In this connection, let us again 
sound warning against big schemes 
of codperation in which it is proposed 
to include every farmer 1n the whole 
neighborhood or county. Successful 
coéperation never begins that way. 
Building the codperative structure on 
the presumption or theory that 500 
farmers, even 100 farmers, are surely. 
going to fall right in line as loyal co- 
Operators is like counting chickens 
before they are hatched. It is this 
unwise presumption that dooms many 
codperative ventures to disappoint- 
ment and failure. 


The best codperative marketing as- 
sociations have started with small 
groups of men and have gradually en- 
larged the field of operation as the 
men in charge acquired experience 
and became worthy of confidence. In 
view of this condition, why lose time 
dreaming of some big’ codperative 
scheme? If you can’t codperate first 
with a small group of farmers in your 
own neighborhood with whom you 
are personally acquainted, how can 
you expect to codperate, in a big 
scheme, with farmers that you do not 
know? 





This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 


July 31—The Pasture Problem Again: Pre- 


Paring for Winter and Spring Pastures, etc. . 


August 7—Clover and Vetch; Cover Crops 
on Every Acre the Coming Winter, 


The new. codperative corporation 
law which the Farmers’ Union had 
enacted by the last North Carolina 
Legislature—and I wish farmers in 
every other Southern state would se- 
cure the passage of similar laws— 
makes it possible for a small neigh- 
borhood group of farmers to incor- 
porate a selling or buying association 
at nominal cost, and a similar law 
should be enacted in every state. This 
law provides for organization and op- 
eration under the true codperative 
principle, and the fees for incorpor- 
ating are not prohibitive, even for an 
association with limited share capital 

a 


How to Get Better Prices for 
Livestock, Poultry, Eggs and 


Butter 


Fes you depending alone upon lim- 
ited demands of your home town 
for a market for your porkers, your 
beef cattle, cream, butter, eggs, pota- 
toes, fruit etc.? This is: what you 


without any special effort to extend 
their parcel post trade. 
Ye 


Marketing Cotton and Cotton 
Seed 


HEN, again, we must use our or- 

ganizations for codperative selling 
or-exchanging cotton seed, under the 
agent-owner contract system which 
has been tried out successfully 
in several communities and . fur- 
ther explained in this issue of The 
Progressive Farmer by Mr. W. C. 
Crosby. By this method we avoid 
the “distressed” selling period by 
carrying the cotton seed ~over un- 
til the mills are “hungry” for the 
seed. When an agent has a few hun- 
dred tons of seed available it becomes 
attractive to buyers of seed, and it is 
easy.to get 15 to 25 per cent more for 
the seed if they are held back under 
contract until the latter part of the 
consuming season. In every cotton- 
producing county organized farmers 
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COTTON AWAIT 


In the marketing of the South’s cotton crop, 


ING SHIPMENT 


a saving of many millions of dollars every year, 


‘must continue to do unless you organe- 
ize to get into the larger markets. 
In many of the smaller Southern 
towns one or two beef cows and a 
half dozen porkers will absolutely 
“glut” the local market, and farmers 
cannot sell porkers in some of these 
small towns at all unless they are 
engaged before carrying them to 
town. The same is true of many 
other products. But organized sell- 
ing associations under efficient man- 
agement can ship carloads. of 
porkers and beef cattle to packing 
yards in the larger consuming cen-' 
ters at fairly profitable prices. The 
fundamental’: marketing question is, 
are we geing to be content with in- 
dividual selling on “glutted” local 
markets, or. will we get the benefit of 
collective selling, under correct stand- 
ardization so that our products will 
sell on grade in the larger markets. 
Again, what are you going to do with 
your potatoes, your apples, your but- 
ter or cream, and your eggs? If you 
are in shipping distance of a codper- 
ative creamery why not organize a 
creamery and egg route and get the 
better prices which are available, as 
well as the economy of a market 
“right at your door” for these pro- 
ducts? If no creamery is accessible 
you can find consumers, by parcel 
post, for your dairy butter, as one 
organized neighborhood association I 
know is doing for its members, 
having distributed several thousand 
pounds, “direct from producer to con- 
sumers,” in this manner -within the 
past few months, at a price just twice 
as high as that paid for butter in the 
local market town, and they have as 
yet been unable to supply the demand, 








should appoint an agent-owner for 
their cotton seed and begin now to 
sign individual contracts witth him for 


future delivery. 


In the sale of cotton, farmers should 
be protected by law to the extent of 
having in each county an official cot- 
ton grader as well as official .cotton 
weigher, which may be combined in 
Millions of dollars are 
lost to the cotton growers of the 
South every: year by under-grading. 
There is just as much reason why a 
man should sit as judge on his own 
case in court as that an interested 
buyer should grade the cotton which 
he, himself, is purchasing for profit. 
With a just and fair system of grad- 
ing it will be practicable for organized 
farmers to pool their cotton under 
the contract system and sell en grade 
Even under the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory method of grading 
of organized farmers fre- 
quently sell their cotton collectively 
at prices higher than the individual 
farmer can obtain. By assembling the 
cotton in 50 to 100-bale lots inter- 
ested buyers will frequently pay from 
one-fourth to one-half cent a pound 
above the price that prevails on the 


one person. 


to consumers. 


groups 


local market. 


st 
First of All, Live at Home 


DISCUSSION of the market prob- 
“Marketing Special” 
would not be applicable to Southern 
conditions if attention is not directed 
to the disastrous economic error of 
planting any sort of “money crop” 
If we 
voluntarily place ourselves in posi- 
tion where we are compelled to pay 


lem in a 


with which to buy a living. 


lint and seed, wiser handling would effect 
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tribute to toll-takers in an unneces- 

sary commercial transaction, both on. 

the buying and selling side, we can 

never hope to retain a fair share of 

the wealth which we create. The 

lion’s sharé must go to transportation! 

companies and other toll takers, leav-'- 
ing us a 40-cent dollar, after all the 

distributing agencies have reese: 

their tolls. 

“Diversification and Independence” ’ 
is a good banner to fight under, and 
we must arrange to get into the 
“live-at-home” trenches if we are to- 
free ourselves from the credit sys- 
tem and make a bold fight for better - 
prices for the net surplus which we 
place upon the markets. We will put: 
up a mighty weak and puny fight for 
better prices, if we have nothing but* 
a “money crop” with debts behind it, - 
or which we must sell to buy food - 
products, regardless of market con-— 
ditions. Let us~erect the “Live at--: 
home” breastworks just as rapidly as» 
possible. We will then occupy a: 
strong position when we come to the - 
marketing or commercial end of the 
business of agriculture. 





Judicious Advertising and Fair Deal-. 
ing Win Trade 


E ARE going to confine our re- 
marks .here to marketing chick- 
ens, eggs and pure-bred hogs, 

At the beginning of our career we 
had the mistaken idea that our neigh- | 
bors would buy enough of our pro- 
ducts to support us. However, by 
sad experience we learned of our 
mistake. Then we began to search 
for some way to dispose of our sur- 
plus stock and eggs at prices that 
would justify us to continue raising 
pure-breds. 

We studied the farm papers jand 
noted their advice about advertising. 
After many weeks or careful thought, 
and we might add mental worry, we 
decided to make the venture. 

So we placed one 25-word ad. in 
one of the leading farm papers at 
what we then considered a very high 
rate. This issue was due on the 15th’ 
of the month. We could hardly wait 
for the time to come. Imagine our 
surprise on the 16th instead of re-' 
ceiving a marked copy of the paper 
containing our ad, we had a letter 
containing a crisp dollar bill for a 
setting of eggs. This we hastened/to 
fill, and made the mistake to pack 
them so that the last one of them 
was broken when they reached their 
destination. Then we had another 
letter of quite a different nature. By 
this time we had learned something. 
Then we packed another sitting pro- 
perly and paid the express on them 
to the party. This time we had a 
very pleasant letter from him. 

Determined to profit by our exper- 
ience, we at once proceeded tc have 
printed a four-page circular describ- 
ing our chickens and eggs, and had 
his last letter printed on the front 
page as a sample of how our 
customers regarded us and_-= our 
way of treating our patrons. This 
worked wonders,- and we soon had 
about all the orders that we could fill 
that season, with our limited capac- 
ity, and by fall we had our file full of 
nice letters from satisfied customers 

from 11 states. This has been many 
years ago, and the end is not yet in 
sight. 


ways buying good stock at high 
prices, culling out the sorry ones and 
giving attention to the rest. 
all we can spare through advertising 
in the farm papers, by the use of 
printed circulars, letter heads, envel- 
opes, and very often we have had 
snap shot pictures made of some of 
our hogs, and find that it pays well. 
We named our farm Oakview 
Farm, and advertise in the farm 
name all the time. We find advertis- 
ing and selling both pleasant and 
profitable. S. G. COLE. 
Newbern, Tenn. 





on.—George M. Davis, 








We have added pure-bred hogs, al-° 


We sell: 


Just because poor land will make peas is 
no reason for keeping all our land poor, 
Have some rich spots to raise something else 
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CoGperation the Keynote in Successful Marketing 


This Week’s Prize-winning Letters 








A SUCCESSFUL NEIGHBORHOOD 
MARKETING CLUB 
Read How These Mississippi Farm- 
ers Through Community Codpera- 
tion Are Turning Losses Into Prof- 
ite—First Prize Letter 


I WILL give you a little experience 
we are having in codperative mar- 
keting, and if it is worth passing on 
you may do ‘so. 

To begin with, we have a natural 
cotton country here, and there is no 
place where it has been more abused 
than here. But the coming of the 
boll weevil demoralized everything, 
and we began to wonder what we 
could do to make a living for our 
families and get some money to pay 
the taxes with. So in reading The 
Progressive Farmer I have taken 
particular notice of all the letters on 
cooperation. I made up my mind if 
it was good for one county it was 
equally good for another. 

Fortunately we had a good many 
cows in this neighborhood, and I be- 
gan talking cream separators. I put 
in one myself and got some of my 
neighbors interested and got them to 
get separators on trial, with the un- 
derstanding that if they were not sat- 
isfied after trying them out they were 
to return the machines without cost 
to them. All that tried the machines 
were well pleased. 

The next thing that seemed to be in 
‘the way was getting the cream to 
market, so I asked all that had any- 
thing to sell to meet me at a certain 
place’ for’ the purpose of discussing 
some plans to get our stuff to market. 
We had seven to meet there, all of 
whom had something to sell, and all 
were impressed with the codperative 
idea. After discussing several plans 
it was decided that we would not pay 
out any money, but each man would 
take his turn and carry the produce 
and bring back anything that any of 
our club members wanted without 
cost to them. We not only had a 
chance to send our goods to market, 
but we could get any little things we 
wanted brought back. 

‘The next thing we had to do was to 
decide how often we could send our 
stuff to market. We decided it best 
to market three times a week, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
That being decided, then we agreed 
on a certain place to meet and the 
hour our horse and wagon was to 
leave that place going to market. The 
first month the people generally did 
not seem to think much about what 
we were doing, but those that be- 
longed to our club were so well pleas- 
ed with how we were getting along 
that they began talking about what 
Wwe were-doing, and now we have ten 
that belong to our market club. 

This is our second month, and we 
will sell at our present rate over $150 
worth of stuff that would have been 
practically lost without our market 
reute. Very often you will have $2 or 
$3 worth of produce, and if you have 
te stop your team out of the field you 
lose the time, and very often your 
time would be worth more than what 
you have to sell. But with us we can 
now send anything that we have to 
sell as often as three times a week 
and our turn to carry the stuff only 
comes once about every three weeks 
now, and we have several more that 
want to join us as soon as they can 
get something to sell. 

I have my eggs sold at 25 cents per 
dezen the year round. Every egg I 
sell is guaranteed to be good, and 
every egg bears a stamp with my 
number on it, so if an egg proves 
bad that stamp number will show 
whether it is my egg or not. 

Our people talk about no market 
for their stuff. My experience is that 
you can always find a market if you 
will codperate with your neighbors, 
put up a good article, get behind it 


with your guarantee, and deliver the 
goods promptly. E. L. HUGHES. 
Why Not, Miss. 


—— 


Editorial Comment:—We are award- 
ing first prize to Mr. Hughes’ letter 
because it outlines, from actual ex- 
perience, our conception of the way 
in which true coéperative marketing 
must begin. This Mississippi market 
club, with its market route, affords 
us an example from which greater 
things are almost sure to grow, for it 
is beginning with little things and 
working up, rather than with big 
schemes that nearly always mean 
failure. 





WORK OF THE BALDWIN COUN- 
TY, ALABAMA, PRODUCERS’ AS- 
SUCIATION 


Hew a Live Farmers’ Organization Is 
Saving Thousands of Dollars An- 
nually to Its Members—Second 
Prize Letter 


ALDWIN County, Alabama, has 

been placed on the agricultural 
map of the United States principally 
through the Baldwin County Pro- 
ducers’ Association, behind whose 
charter stands a special act of the 
Alabama Legislature. The headquar- 
ters of this organization is at Foley, a 
name known today on every com- 
mission row of the country. This or- 
ganization is non-dividend, purely co- 
Operative association of farmers 
which has succeeded m making farm 
produce’ of this county to be consid- 
ered merchandise, thus fixing cash on 
track prices practically throughout 
the county. It has been in existence 
some eight years; has handied in its 
brief life in excess of 1,000 cars of 
produce in addition to less than car 
lots; is today putting more than 
$100,000 annually into the pockets of 
its members in any number of ways. 
It has had its wps and downs, and just 
now, owing to unfortunate conditions 
in the recent early cucumber market 
and interferences from the outside, 
is being acid-tested again, but every 
indication seems to point to another 
triumph for sanity and fairness. 

When Baldwin County -cut-over 
lands were thrown upon the market 
by land companies that had secured 
options on them for a mere song, the 
crooked commission dealer followed 
fast on the heels of the real estate 
promoter, and between the two the 
poor settler had a hard time of it. 
Many were sued “for freight and 
other charges” and the judgments 
slapped on their installment-bought 
lands without the land companies do- 
ing anything to aid the people out of 
their troubles... 

A newspaper man at that time was 
attracted to this section. He was not 
a practical farmer, but the fortunes 
of his typewriter had brought him in 
close contact with similar conditions 
in earlier years, and at a glance he 
saw the solution and applied it. He 
gained the confidence of the people, 
but when he came to starting the or- 
ganization he found that an act of 
the Legislature was necessary to al- 
low such a proceeding as he had in 
mind. He has been the guide and aid 
of the Association ever since. 

For a business manager the Asso- 
ciation has always gone among its 
own members, and these in turn have 
always insisted upon absolute hon- 
esty in pack and condition of pro- 
duce. The reputation thus gained 
has been of material assistance in 
bringing buyers down to this neck of 
the woods. The success of the Pro- 
ducers’ Association has been such 
that its principles have been adopted 
by other similar organizations in this 
county. Today no question can be 
raised that will stand debate as to 
the condition of produce like sweet 
potatoes, beans, cucumbers, cabbage, 


Irish potatoes, etc., vouched for by 
the Association. 

Here is a little instance that speaks 
volumes. This spring a glib commis- 
sion man came around among the 
growers offering them half cash for 
their cucumbers, the other half to be 
paid on his receiving returns from 
the consignment. He finally amend- 
ed this nebulous offer to 50 cents cash 
instead of half cash, holding out as 
high as $1.30 a hamper, which he said 
he could get the first week for the 
goods he handled owing to his many 
years’ connection with the trade. Or- 
ganized growers held out for spot 
cash on delivery, and with these he 
finally traded on such a basis. These 
he paid practically more than other 
houses were offering. Everybody had 
miscalculated the market, however, 
with the result that after two weeks 
dealers refused to stand by their im- 
plied contracts. Those who went in 
on the “50-cent and balance later” 
deal have still to wait for the “later,” 
while the organized forces, though 
hit as well by the market, have no 
claims whatever on the dealers ex- 
cept such as may be included in a 
breach of confidence, 

Another organization that promises 
to do much for local growers is that 
embracing the citrus fruit and ‘nut 
growets of this section. Baldwin 
County has a large acreage in bear- 
ing Satsuma orange and pecan nut 
groves. “Two years ago the growers 
organized and last season ‘saved on 
an average $12 a ton on fertilizers for 
its members, due to codperative buy- 
ing. Think of paying but $46 for ni- 
trate of soda when dealers were ask- 
ing $63, or $10 for 16 per cent acid 
phosphate when dealers were loath 


to seli below $14. 
CARL BOSECK. 
Robertsdale, Ala. 


WHAT COUPERATIVE MARKET- 
ING DID FOR THESE TENNESSEE 
BERRY GROWERS 


€Third Prize Letter) 


Be gens farmers around Dyer, Tennes- 
see, have been growing strawber- 
ries for about 30 years, with varying 
success, At first each grower con- 
signed to whichever commission mer- 
chant he thought best and did fine 
for awhile. But that finally became 
unsatisfactory, and then buyers came 
here and bought directly off the wa- 
gons. The growers liked that for 
awhile for, as they said, that was 
“money. down.” But the buyers in a 
few years worked the prices down 
until it would hardly pay to grow 
them. 

Then the first forward step was 
taken. Local brokers would take over 
the growers’ berries and sell them by 
the: carload, thereby securing the 
market price. They would charge 10 
cents a.case for handling them. The 
growers were satisfied for a good 
long while, but there was one big de- 
fect in this way, and that was that 
there was no way of grading. All 
berries, good and bad, went alike, and 
brought the same price, sometimes 
we would lose a shipment at the end 
of the season. 

In 1908 a number of the growers 
met and organized an association 
known as the Dyer Fruit Growers’ 
Association, with. President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Board of 
Directors. The Board of Directors 
elected an inspector and a sales 
agent or manager, whom we still 
have. The Association has about 185 
members, and shipped 86 cars in 1914 
and about 50 cars in 1915. 

We adopted a set of rules for grad- 
ing and furnished each member a 
copy of the rules, and required all 
berries to be hauled on springs. All 
berries were inspected and put in two 
grades, A and B. 

Where we once paid 10 cents a 
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case for handling we now pay ali ex- 
penses with fivefents a case, and we 
think we are getting nearer the top 
price for our berries. Through the 
efforts of the Association, the rail- 
road was induced to build a roomy 
and substantial fruit shed to obviate 
the difficulty of unioading directly 
into the cars. .We are now working 
to. get a refrigerated express service, 
which will greatly benefit the grow- 
ers, 

There is one step further we ought 
to take, and that is for every associa- 
tion in west Tennessee to organize 
into one central exchange, so as to 
better distribute the carlots and not 
put too many on one market. 

E. M. JONES. 

Dyer, Tenn. 





Individual Farmers Cannot Market 
Successfully 


NLY through organization can un- 

iform grades and breeds be de- 
veloped. The individual farmer left 
to himself follows his own taste. An 
organization can learn the demands 
of a market and the requirements for 
shipping and reduce these demands 
to rules and enforce the rules upon 
its members. The Eastern Shore of 
Virginia Produce Exchange finds it 
necessary to pay out $30,000a year for 
the purpose of insuring the proper 
grading on the part of the farmer. 
This would be a cost of about one per 
cent on gross sales for the expense 
of maintaining a systematic inspec- 
tion of grades. As a result the East- 
ern Shore of Virginia have a brand of 
potatoes, the Red Star Brand, which 
is known from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. On the basis of known grades 
the organization can sell its potatoes 
by wire in the leading markets of the 
United States. Buyers know what 
they are buying. The management 
states that if their system of inspec- 
tion was withdrawn the growers 
would go back to their old methods 
of leaving their potatoes ungraded. 


It is ‘a great mistake to think that - 


the problem of grading can be set- 
tled by the individual farmer. Grad- 
ing clubs or societies should be form- 
ed.all over the South for the purpose 
of growing a common variety of pro- 
duct in a whole community and for 
giving a section a reputation for put- 
ting out a uniform brand of products. 
Why do not farmers advertise? Be- 
cause unorganized they do not have a 
sufficient amount of a standard pro- 
duct to bear the expense to make ad- 


vertising pay, as in other lines of 


business.—Prof. W. RB. Camp. 





Farmers Should Market Corn and 
Oats in Two-bushel Sacks 


I HAVE been reading with interest 
your articles on crop marketing 


and hope that good will result from © 


them, for there is certainly a need 
for -better marketing by farmers. 
Corn brought to market here by the 
farmers is on the ear, and as there 
are only one or two sealed barfel 
measures in town, the farmers have 
difficulty in finding ready buyers for 
their corn. The corn the merchants 
buy is shipped from the West in 
even two-bushel sacks, and the mer- 
chants prefer to handle it this way. 
The farmer finds only one or two 
merchants who are willing to handle 
corn on the ear on account of the 
trouble in*> measuring it, while he 
would find a dozen who would be 
giad to buy it in two-bushel sacks, 
The farmer has plenty of empty 
guano sacks and with alittle trouble 
he could shell the corn and sack it 
and thereby find a much readier sale 
for it and at a better price. 

Seed oats would also find a much 
readier sale if the farmers brought 
them to the market in sacks contain- 
ing two or three or five bushels each 
instead of having bushels and frace 
tions of bushels in the sacks. 

JAMES W. HORNER, 
Manager Horner Bros. Co. 
Oxford, N. C. 





The men who tead are the men who read, 
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MARKETING THE SURPLUS BUTTER AND EGGS 


A Page of Helpful Ideas from Progressive Farmer Readers 
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HELPS IN MARKETING BUTTER 
AND EGGS 


Study These Suggestions on How 
You Can Get Better Prices and 
Hold Your Customers 
[At Pleasant, Valley, Tenn., the women 

have developed one of the most useful or- 

ganizations for marketing butter and eggs 
yet established anywhere in the country. 

The story has already been told in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer, and Miss Abernathy here- 

with answers some inquiries from readers.— 

Editors.] 

RS. P., Ga—‘“I saw in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer how you Pleasant 

Valley women doubled the price of 
your butter. Please tell me where I 
can get refrigerator boxes. I have 
been sending my butter by parcel 
post, but will have to break my en- 
gagements if I. can’t find suitable 
boxes.” 

For 18 months I have been answer- 
ing letters like this. For the benefit 
of interested parties who have not 
written, let me say that the new bul- 
letin on farm butter-making gives il- 
lustrations of a refrigerator box, a 
rectangular butter mould and other 
devices that farm butter makers need 
to know about. I cannot give 
the address of any firm handling 
these things through The Progressive 
Farmer; but if you will write me, 
inclosing a postal card, I will send 
addresses. However, the refrigera- 
tor box is not what you want for par- 
cel post shipments. The paraffined 
butter carton made to hold one pound 
of butter moulded in brick shape, is 
the all-important container. After 
learning to pack.butter in the carton, 
there are many ways in which it may 
be sent out either by parcel post or 
by express. 

Every. week last summer I sent by 
express a three-gallon tin bucket of 
butter and eggs packed together, to 
St. Louis, a distance of nearly 400 
miles. When my customer left town 
for a few weeks one of her neighbors 
held. the engagement while she was 
gone. Then both of these ladies 
wanted butter and egg engagements 
for the fall and winter. So, for the 
tin bucket, I substituted a small egg 
crate—the oblong Farmer’s Friend 
egg case. This convenient container 
carried eggs,.-butter, and sausage 

. through the winter. Any dealer in 
creamery supplies sells butter car- 
tons, refrigerator boxes, egg crates, 
Bric, 

Then Uncle Sam maintains at 
Washington a Bureau of Markets for 
our benefit. When in trouble, send a 
card to Washington asking for the 
help you need.. We farm women need 
to get better acquainted with our Un- 
cle Samuel and his methods of help- 
ing farmer folk to help themselves. 
If you have never studied the two 
bulletins named below, send a card 
to the Agricultural Department, 
Washington, D. C.,, asking that they 
be sent you. They are free: Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 541, Farm Butter 
Making; Farmers’ Bulletin ‘No. 349, 
The Dairy Industry in the South. 

When we first began shipping but- 
ter we could not understand why so 
many of our city friends said: “Your 
butter is so good. We are sick of 
creamery butter.” Now we know. 
You will find the explanation on 
pages 8, 9, 10 of Bulletin No. 349, 








Mrs, A., La—“The brick mold is so 
hard to fill. Please tell me the way 
you mold butter.” 

The cheap molds we find on the 
local market are hard to fill, hard to 
keep clean, and last only a short time. 
We use a mold that costs 90 cents in 
Chicago. A few of our women who 
mold large quantities of butter, have 
molds like the- one pictured in the 
bulletin. This kind. can be filled by 
pushing it down into the butter. It 
is sharp and cuts its way through the 
solid mass. This mold costs more 
than the one others of us use. 

Try this plan of filling your mold. 


. 


Set the mold in the mouth of a small 
stone jar. This gives you free use 
of both hands. Now fill the mold 
with a paddle made straight instead 
of rounding at the end. (See picture 
of ladle and butter mold on page 25 
of Bulletin 541.) Push the print of 
butter from the mold to a sheet of 
parchment that has just been dipped 
in cold salt water. Wrap at once. 





Mrs. B., Miss—“Do you Pleasant 
Valley women use separators?” 

Yes, there are several separators in 
our valley now, but we found and 
held our customers before we learned 
that butter made from _ separator 
cream has more body and is easier to 
pack for shipment than ordinary 
farm butter. 


—_—— 

Mrs. N., Ohio—“If we only could 
get started!” 

Begin by beginning. Order the 
bulletins. Study them and lend them 
to a neighbor. Get her to tell you 
how she makes butter. Then she 
will want to hear how you manage 
your butter making. (Don’t forget 


s 
i 
t 


rial to fit the bucket and draw it up 
with a string, she can ship eggs and 
butter, packed in lint cotton or bran, 
also vegetables, fruits and sausage. 
She can pay the small postage and 
make a good profit, can have the 
amount of postage it takes to ship 
the bucket deducted from the price 
paid. Since there is daily mail ser- 
vice in most places she can ship every 
day and insure good fresh produce to 
her customers. 

Many of us women are doing this 
and there is opportunity - for. many 
more who need and want to sell their 
products. MRS. NANCY PARRISH. 

Chipola, Fla. 





Quality and Honest Dealing Insure 
Top Prices 
URING eleven years as a farmer’s 
wife I have found selling butter 
and eggs very profitable. We have 
two good Jersey cows, one freshen- 
ing in spring and one in the fall. 
We average making one pound of 
butter for sale each day, besides 
plenty for family use. We use ice, 
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STRICT CLEANLINESS AND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY ARE ESSENTIAL IN 
MARKETING EGGS TO BEST ADVANTAGE 


to let her. give her ideas and ex- 
perience first. There is lots of hu- 
man- nature in folks.) 

Mrs. L., Kansas—“How are we to 
know whether our butter is up to the 
mark.?” 


Well, one way is to let your would- - 


be-customers sample and criticise it. 
A better way is to get.a friend in 
your own neighborhood; one famous 
in your section as abutter maker, to 
work with you. Listen to what she 
says, and read the bulletin again. Be- 
gin with the bulletin, and continue to 
refer to the bulletin. "We need to 
read and think and work. While do- 
ing so we may learn to do better, if 
we want to improve. 

ELIZABETH D. ABERNATHY. 

Pulaski, Tenn. 





How the Parcel Post Helps 


VERY day the parcel post is prov- 

ing itself a greater convenience 
and money saver. It brings to our 
doors the things the housewife wants; 
it takes to market. the products she 
has to sell. It is proving its worth to 
the housewife who is many miles 
from stores, for she can furnish the 
house and clothe the family. 

Procure a good pair of scales and a 
parcel post guide and map to ascer- 
tain in which zone your post office 
and the one to which you ship are 
located. A parcel post guide costs 
55 cents and the map costs 20 cents, 
The guide and maps may be purchas- 
ed by sending a money order to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
Washington, D C. By so doing any- 
one can ascertain the amount of pos- 
tage due to carry any package that is 
admitted to the mails. 

If a woman will procure a bucket 
with a lid and make a case of canvas 
drilling or some other strong mate- 


and find it cheaper on account of the 
increased amount~ of . butter - made. 
Our cream -is churned-every morning, 
the butter placed in the ice box until 
market day; and’ then: molded in full 
pound: molds. and. wrapped-in oiled 
butter -paper,. whichis much: nicer 
than the old way of wrapping it in 
cloths. 

We sell to private families, and 
keep the. same- customers. from one 
year to another. Our milk is fed. to 
the pigs, and we realize more for it 
this way than selling it. 

Our eggs are sold at a fixed price 
the year round, and are sold on a 
strictly fresh guarantee. Our sau- 
sage is in.great demand at butcher- 
ing time, also spring chickens in sea- 
son, 

We have found that by honest 
dealings we always get top prices for 
anything we have to sell. 

MRS: J. M. McGARITY. 

Russellville, Ark. 





Cleanliness the Keynote 


HE keynote to success in market- 

ing butter is cleanliness—making 
it as ‘Sweet, attractive and palatable 
looking as possible. Of course this 
requires trouble and extra’ work, but 
it pays. We never send out “soupy” 
butter, but try to make it as firm as 
possible by keeping it. cool. Every 
utensil in which ‘the milk is put is 
thoroughly sterilized’ and ‘sunned, 
which makes the butter sweet. The 


butter is then put up in attractive. 


molds. We use the paraffir paper. for 
wrapping; it is cheap and looks neat- 
er. Then we send it in white agate 
buckets. We can’t supply the de- 
mand for our butter. 

We have seen butter sent to town 
in an old saucer with a piece of paper 
plastered over the top and wrapped 
in a newspaper. If any one is care- 


less enough to send it out in this 
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ashion, could you help doubting the 


purity of it? 


The same with our eggs. We never 


keep them until they are stale before 


ending them to market. Every egg 
s neatly packed and we guarantee 
hat every one is fresh. That is why 


we find a ready sale for them. Work 
up a good reputation and keep it; 
this is the only way to success. 


V. ALS, 





Do You Know Net Weight in Buying 


and Selling ? 


HILE the Government regula- 
tions now require the manufac- 


turer to stamp the net weight on 
package goods, there is need for the 
further provision that this net weight 
shall be the weight of the package as 
it is usually represented to be. 
instance, the so-called 10-pound buck- 
et of compound lard contains only 
8 pounds 10 ounces, 


For 


as shown by 
the stamp of the manufacturer, 
though it is very doubtful whether 
more than one person in five knows 
what he is: getting or-figuring out the 
actual cost of what he is buying. A 
simple calculation will show that if 
one of these 10-pound buckets is sell- 
ing for $1.10, or 11 cents per pound of 
gross weight, the actual cost per 


pound of lard is 1234 cents. This 
makes the bucket, weighing 1% 
pounds, cost 21% cents, which 


amount at least can always be saved 
by having the vessel refilled, as the 
charge for the same compound -in 
bulk is never more than the net cost 
in buckets and is frequently less, thus 
making further saving by having the 
vessel refilled. If lard in a 60-pound 
tub is selling at 8% cents per pound, 
then it will be seen that each pound 
in a 10 or 20-pound’ bucket is costing 
just 50 per cent: more than by the tub. 

This same principle of gross weight 
for net weight works against the 
farmer when he goes to market with 
his lard. When pure lard is selling at 
14 cents per pound in buckets, the ac- 
tual cost per pound of the contents is 
1634 cents. Or in other words the 
farmer with his pure lard, which his 
good wife has cooked with scrupu- 
lous care, is putting his own best pro- 
duct, which would readily command a 
premium, on the: market .in competi- 
tion with the manufacturer’s output 
at about three cents per pound less 
than the price at which the merchant 
is’ retailing it in buckets. 

J. FRANK. FOOSHE. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Cheap Marketing Through Advertising 

E ARE surprised that so few peo- 

ple resort to advertising when it 
is the cheapest’ and most practical 
way of disposing of surplus products. 
There has been of late a big demand 
for sweet potato plants, and yet no 
one has offered a single sprout for 
sale and we are sure that there have 
been many for sale. The way to cre- 
ate a demand for your products is to 
advertise and let the buying public 
know you have the goods. There is 
not a farmer in all the county who if 
he had* something to sell would fail 
to sell same if he would let his friends 
in -the county know it through the 
weekly newspaper. Some of the mer- 
chants claim times are dull and yet 
they don’t try to sell or get anyone to 
buy except those who happen to 
come their way. During the busy sea- 
son the farmers have no time to run 
around and hunt things they want, but 
if they could pick up their county pa- 
per and see who had the goods and 
know the prices they could buy intel- 
ligently. Mail order houses are get- 
ting the trade for they keep their 
patrons informed as to what they 
have and at the same time give the 
prices. Business can be done by mail 
and much of it is being done that 
way. Are you getting your part? If 
not, advertise—Moore County News. 





If you want to do better farming—raise 
crops more economically, market them more 
profitably, buy supplies judiciously, and 
make your farm self-supporting, read The 
Progressive Farmer. 






























































































ROYAL HAY 


‘ONE HORSE 
TWO HORSE 
OR POWER 


THE ROYAL hai! 
DOES THE WORK ““La, 


You can make one of our presses pay 
for itself quick. Baled hay saves barn 
space — finds a ready market and gets a 
better price. We build a press that will 
suit you — our prices are right. Catalog 
describing each style and telling about ea. 


pacities, weights, etc.,sentfreeonrequesi, | 
CHATTANOOGAIMPLEMENT& MFG.CO, 


No. 1 Bovce GTATIAN- CHATTANOOGA. TENN. 


FENCE DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


* wire fence is made steel— 
double galvanized —lasts twice ye rey All 


les. n’t sag. Freight paid. 
tite TO-DAY for free offerand mass. 


UTHERN WIRE FENCE CO., 
Dept. P Savannah, Ga. 


Someta wig! WE PAY FREIGHT 
Renew All Your Subscriptions Through Us 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
fy make a special club on any papers you 
May wish. 

One letter, cne money order—and ifs all 
e@ttended to, 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Our Educational Directory 


THE NORTH CAROLINA 


College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 


Young men seeking to equip them- 
selves for practical life in Agriculture 
and all its allied branches; in Civil, 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Chemistry and Dyeing; in Tex- 
tile Industry, and in Agricultural 
Teaching will find excellent provision 
for their chosen careers at the State’s 
Industrial College. This College fits 
men for life. 
year of 65 men; 767 students; 25 build- 
ings. Admirably equipped laborato. 
ries in each department. County ex- 
aminations at each county-seat on 
July 8th. : 

‘For catalogue, write 

E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
anD MUSIC ACADEMY, 


Route 2, KINSTON, N. C. 


The cheapest school in all the country for both 
sexes. Home life, Christian influence. Out of 
town. Industrial Department for boys and girls 
who want to work. Work any part of your way. 
Literary, Bible, Music and Business Depart- 
ments. We want to help poor boys and girls 
who have little or no means and save money 
for those who have enough. Write for inform- 


5. M. PERRY, General Manager, 
KINSTON, N. C. 









































Study Veterinary 
Medicine—It Pays. fear. Entertis 


fall and complete 
the course in Three Winters, Positively the 
last year to enter any accredited college for 
three year course. roll now and save 
@year. Write for free catalogue. 


Cincinnati Veterinary College 
3145 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnatt, Ohio. 











Claremont College 


For Young Ladies———— 
Courses: Literary, Music Expression, Art, 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting and 
re tgent ont Modern equipments, reason- 
able rates, The place for the Farmers’ Daugh- 
ter. Opens September 7, 1915 


Address, Claremont College, Hickory, N. C. 
a oF 














EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF YIRCINIA 
MEDICINE - DENTISTRY - PHARMACY 

Stuart ire, M. D., Dean 
tes srw eres eros, ernst 


For catalogue and information address 
3. R. McCA '» Secretary 





By Sti sc ond, Va. 





BOYS AND,YOUNG M 


who expect to attend a Boarding School the’coming year 


will learn somethin 
ing du Jut 


@ greatly to their advantage by writ- 
T. WHITSE . Wh 
Institute, i 


to Dr. W. TT, Pres. Whitsett 
tt, N.C. Write at once! 


e Haute” NARY 
Terr yeTER toi ice 








Save your papers and get a binder, 


Faculty for the coming | 


Shows How to Market Meats 


keting farm products been so 
acute, difficult and important to 

the welfare of American agriculture 
as at present. The great European 
war has undoubt- 

edly temporarily 

improved markets 

for grain and a 

few other products 

which enter into 

the manufacture 

of food, but its 

general effect 

upon the world 

has been to re- 

Chas. J. Brand. strict buying and 
to stimulate voluntary or enforced 
economy. 

Estimates of the crop-.prospects for 
the current season at present prom- 
ise a greater wheat crop than was 
produced last year when the United 
States had a record-breaking total. 
Considerable stocks of grain are be- 
ing carried over to the new year. 
These f will necessitate great 


N tis has the problem of mar- 


facts 
care in the marketing of the coming 
crop. There is likelihood that ter- 
minal elevator facilities will be over- 
taxed and there is no doubt but that 
transportation facilities will be called 
upon to beara greater burden than 
can be carried successfully. This 
seems especially likely to be the case 
with trans-oceanic transportation. 


Cotton Marketing a Serious Problem 
This Fall 


F THE war continues, the problem 

of marketing the cotton crop 
probably will be as acute as it was 
last year. Liverpool is carrying a 
stock of cotton almost twice as great 
as it had at this time in 1914, Man- 
chester has a stock three times as 
large as usual. Continental stocks 
are relatively smaller and the infor- 
mation available indicates a shortage 
in our exports to continental coun- 
tries of over a million bales. The 
port of Genoa, Italy, which last year 
at this time had a stock of about 
30,000 bales, is estimated to have over 
450,000 bales on hand at present. 

Proper warehousing, sheltering or 
storage of bales on the farm and 
gradual marketing will be of the ut- 
most importance. 

The experience of previous years 
with reference to perishable crops is 
being repeated, at least in part dur- 
ing the current season. Acreages have 
been greatly extended and production 
commensurably increased without 
due attention to the adjustment of 
supply to market requirements and 
without adequate provision for even 
distribution and the opening of new 
markets. 

During the strawberry movement 
of the present year over 138 carloads 
were dumped into New York in a 
single day, though an experimental 
telegraphic market news service as- 
sisted in a more even distribution of 
the crop according to the information 
of producers and large distributors. 


How the National Department of 
Agriculture Is Helping 


HE Department of Agriculture, 

through the Office of Markets and 
Rural Organization, is making defi- 
nite progress in determining some of 
the fundamental pririciples involved 
ia the distribution and marketing of 
agricultural products. It is hoped 
that in the relatively near future, 
considering the difficult proposition 
and the great area of our country, 
this work will bear fruits in a better 
organized marketing system. During 
the current year, especial attention 
will be concentrated upon the deter- 
mination of the practicability of a 
market news service, the marketing 





of livestock, meats and meat pro- 


MR. BRAND SENDS AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO PRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER READERS 


Live Marketing Problems, Espe cially as They Affect Southern 
Farmers, Discussed—News Servic e for Truckers—Brooks County 


By Charles J. Brand, Chief, Office of Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ducts, the marketing of grain, and 
assistance to codperative enterprises. 

There is a general feeling that the 
Office of Markets and Rural Organi- 
zation should build up an information 
service, both as to crop movement, 
market receipts, and prices, which 
will be prompt enough to give to the 
entire shipping public the facts which 
are now available only to the larger 
distributing organizations, and which 
each obtains for itself at an excessive 
cost. 

During the last three months this 
Office has been experimenting with a 
market news service. For the time 
being we are confining this experi- 
mental service to four perishable 
crops, namely, strawberries, tomatoes, 
peaches, and cantaloupes. We have 
correspondents in most of the larger 
Northern and Western cities, who 
are giving us, each morning, tele- 
graphic reports on the car lot prices 
of these commodities in their mar- 
kets. These reports also include the 
car lot receipts for the 24 hours pre- 
vious, and a statement with regard 
to quality, conditions, and demand, 
as well as something on the weather 
conditions. These telegrams reach 
our office sometime between 9 and 11 
o’clock, are assembled and sent out as 
our market wires. 

The car lot movement of these com- 
modities on the producing sections is 
reported to us each night by the rail- 
roads and other carriers. Correspond- 
ents in these producing sections give 
us track prices when these commodi- 
ties are sold in that manner, quality 
and condition of the produce as well 
as general crop prospects. These re- 
ports all reach us before 10 o’clock 
the following morning, are assembled, 
and sent out as our producing wires. 
We send out either one or both of 
these telegrams collect to anyone de- 
siring this service. 


Free Market News Service by Mail to 
Truck Growers 


HEN this news service was first 

inaugurated, destinations, includ- 
ing diversions, were reported, but the 
telegrams became so costly that it 
was necessary to eliminate diversions. 
It was finally concluded that giving 
destination was so misleading as to 
be of little value and it was decided 
to eliminate destinations also, Until 
we can work up some sort of code 
system or inaugurate a cheaper meth- 
od of disseminating this information, 
it will hardly be advisable to report 
destinations and diversions. This 
shortcoming is partly offset by the 
fact that each market is reporting ac- 
tual arrivals. 

This Office only disseminates this 
infornaation through telegrams, but a 
more complete dissemination of the 
producing sections and markets is 
given in a daily mail summary. Any- 
one may have his name placed upon 
our mailing list to receive this mail 
service free, 

As stated above, this market news 
service is still in an experimental 
stage. The logical development of it 
will inevitably cost money, but it will 
as certainly assist in securing a bet- 
ter distribution and more economical 
marketing of farm products, and is 
the only means yet devised or sug- 
gested which promises to reduce the 
number or frequency of glutted mar- 
kets. 


South Needs Better Methods of Mar- 
keting Livestock and Meats 


ROBLEMS in this field are of two 

general kinds: (1) marketing 
through the large stock yards and 
packing centers, and (2) disposing of 
livestock and meats locally. A care- 
ful study is being made of all the 
central livestock markets of the Unit- 
ed States, and of methods of shipping 
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and selling stock, slaughtering, dis- 
tributing and retailing meats, and the 
cost and profit: represented by each 
step in the marketing process. Con- 
cerning local methods of marketing, | 
we are trying to determine the prop- | 
er place of regular stock buyers, local 
butchers and packers, codperative 
packing houses, farm slaughtering, 
and curing of meats. Information on 
all of these phases of the subject al- 
ready has been brought together by 
our Office, and we believe will be of 
no little interest and value to practi- 
cal stockmen. Recently we have giv- 
en some attention to the livestock 
marketing problems and possibilities 
of the South, and a few of our:con- 
clusions will be in order here. 

A common method of marketing 
employed by the small farmer in the 
South is to kill on the farm‘and sell 
the dressed carcass to local butchers. 
Frequently the animal is killed and 
offered for sale regardless of market 
conditions. The result often is a 
glutted market and the farmer must 
take whatever he can get for his 
meat because it is a perishable pro- 
duct. Instances were noted during 
the month of January, when dressed 
beef ordinarily worth seven to eight 
cents per pound was sold for three to 
four cents; and dressed hogs as low 
as two to three cents per pound. Even 
at prices ordinarily paid for dressed 
meat, considering labor, shrinkage, 
and the uncertainty of meat trade, 
stock, as a rule, may be sold on foot 
to better advantage than as fresh 
meat. 

There is a good market and large 
possibilities in the way of marketing 
cured meats, and particularly pork, 
in the South. Brooks County, Geor- 
gia, is an excellent example of what 
may be accomplished through com- 
munity codperation in curing and 
marketing hams, shoulders and ba- 
con. By standardizing their product, 
and by judicious advertising, the farm- 
ers of that county have worked up an 
extensive trade in cured meats at 
very satisfactory prices. In some 
places artificial ice plants are being 
used to excellent advantage for the 
purpose of curing hams and bacon 
for farmers. 


Farmers Should Unite on One Breed 
and Market Together 
N SELLING stock on foot, a few 
head at a time, farmers usually are 
at a disadvantage because of the 
(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 





BUILT A MONUMENT 
The Best Sort in the World 


“A monument built by and from 
Postum,” is the way an Illinois man 
describes himself. He says: 

“For years I was a coffee drinker 
until at last I became a terrible suf- 
ferer from dyspepsia, constipation, 
headaches and indigestion. 

“The different kinds of medicine I 
tried did not cure me, and _ finally 
some one told me to leave off coffee 
and take up Postum. I was fortunate 
in having the Postum made strictly 
according to directions on the pkg, 
so that from the start I liked it. 

“Gradually my condition changed. 
The old troubles disappeared and 
began to feel well again. My appe- 
tite became good and I could digest 
food. Now I am restored to strength 
and health, can sleep sound all night 
and awake with a fresh and rested 
body. 

“J am really a monument built by 
Postum, for I was a physical wreck, 
distressed in body and mind, and am 
now a strong, healthy man. I know 
exactly what made the change; it was 
leaving off coffee and using Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—~ 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c 
packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
—dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with .cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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HOW A STATE COTTON WAREHOUSE SYSTEM HELPS 
COTTON FARMERS 


An Outline of the Workings of South . Carolina’s 


New Cotten 


Warehousing Law—Aan Example of What Concentrated Effert 


May Accomplish 





By Hon. Jao. L. McLaurin, Commissioner, Columbia, S.C. 


an article on cotton marketing, I 
beg to say that it seems to me that 
the only scientific attempt which has 
been pm oe is the State Warehouse 
System of South 
Carolina. Of 
course it is hardly 
out of the ex- 
perimental . stage 
as yet, but it has 
provided for the 
two tifings essen- 
tial for marketing 
cotton: (1) cheap 
= storage, and (2) 
MR. MeLAURIN cheap money. 

It is manifest that if we are to mar- 
ket a 12-months’ supply of cotton 
within three months that the price is 
bound to decline when the current 
demand fails to absorb the offerings, 
until cotton reaches the investment 
basis, which is generally below the 
cost of production. As the crop is 
made on credit, unless money can be 
borrowed upon cotton it would not be 
possible to hold it, even if we had 

warehouses. The charges for storage 
in this state are as high as 35 cents a 
bale a month, and very rarely under 
2 cents. Now, to borrow money at 
8 per cent discount and then pay such 


[: RESPONSE to your request for 


high storage rates makes the expense 


of holding the crop so great that a 
farmer is inclmed to turn it loose. 


Storing Cotten for Seven and One- 
half Cents Per Bale Per Month 


NDER the State Warehouse sys- 

tem a neighborhood can build an 
iron corrugated warehouse, with a 
dirt floor and logs to put the cotton 
on, and the state will take it over and 
issue its warehouse receipts for the 
cotton, and all the expenses, inclad- 
ing insurance, will not cost the farm- 
er more than seven and one-half cents 
per month to store a bale of cotton. 

I have succeeded in establishing the 
character of the State Warehouse re- 
ceipt in the money centers of this 
country, particularly im New York 
City, where I have made arrange- 
ments with certain banks and trust 
companies for them to advance mon- 
ey om South Carolina State Ware- 
house receipts. The guaranty of the 
state as to the weight, title and grade 
completely cures the defects in the 
private or corporate owned -ware- 
house receipt, and the state receipts 
will come more and more in favor 
and command lower rates of interest. 

The New York State Bank Law has 
been recently amended so as-to permit 
acceptances, and several of the large 
state banks and trust companies m 
New York City are. making a special- 
ty of this form of paper. This has 
never been done to any extent in 
this country, but in the money cen- 
ters of Europe acceptances, are used 
very largely in commercial transac- 
tions. The accepting bank is paid a 
small commission, which can be well 
afforded because of the low rate of 
interest at which a draft is sold. 


It is to be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that the state banks aggre- 
gate in capital and surplus 62 per 
cent of the entire banking power of 
the country, and that the proportion 
is greater in New York than in any 
other state. 


The Bankers’s Business to Help 


tes matter of marketing the cot- 
ton is largely.a question of finance 
and proper banking methods The 
Prosperity of the cotton states de- 
pends upon an intelligent use of the 
credits arising from cotton. We need 
to learn that the correct idea of a 
bank is not sO much as a mere place 
to berrow money, but that its highest 


_ function is to conserve the credits of 


the country and use them to the best 
advantage of the entire public. 

~ All that I have attempted to do 
with the State Warehouse System is 
to transform our cotton imto a basis 
of credit. I had no difficulty while in 
New York borrowing money on 
straight loans at 5 per cent, and in 
amounts as large as $100,000 could 
have secured it on acceptances at 3% 
per cent. This will enable a bank in 
South Carolina to get the money in 
large amounts on State Warehouse 
receipts, and distribute it to the indi- 
vidual borrowers.. I have made ar- 
rangements for some of the banks, 
which are getting money at 4 per cent, 
and they are charging the farmers 
who furnish the warehouse receipts 6 
per cent. This is a big improvement on 
8 per cent at discount, with the farmer 
also in most cases being required to 


-keep 20 per cent on deposit. 


I will say, in this connection, that 
there are efforts being made in Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Oklahoma to pass 


State Warehouse Acts modeled-after 


the South Carolina plan. The Act in 
Georgia will be introduced in July, 
when the Legislature meets, by Sena- 
tor J. O. Adams, an able lawyer of 
Gainesville, Ga. He is being assisted 
by the Georgia State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

I believe that the State Warehouse 
System is a scientific solution of the 
cotton problem. It is in its infancy, 
but can be developed to handle the 
cotton in each of the Southern states 
on the same plan that we are pursu- 
ing here, enabling us to market our 
crop gradually. 

All legitimate interests in cotton 
desire to stabilize its value. Hedge 
selling by mills to protect purchases 
of cotton is now a necessity because 
of wide fluctuations in the price of 
the raw material. This expense is 
now borne by the cotton planter, be- 
cause tt is the visible cotton that 
bears the burden of all the paper cot- 
ton traded in on the exchanges. 


More and Better Farmers’ Organiza- 
tions Needed 


ro farmers need organization and 
sadly lack, at present, means to 
secure unity of action among the sev- 
eral states. Those who are interest- 
ed in buying cheap cotton act as a 
unit, while we farmers are a disor- 
ganized mass with no concert of ac- 
tion. The South Carolina State 
Warehouse System shows what can 
be accomplished by concentrated ef- 
fort. When we began to take over 
warehouses we found the msurance 
rates so high as to be almost prohib- 
itive. The difference between a 
warehouse in the country and a 
fourth-class town was so great that 
it was impossible to store cotton €x- 
cept in the towns. The rate in the 
country was $3.50 a hundred, and on 
a house of the same construction in a 
town where there was no water pro- 
tection, it was $1.75. We have had a 
considerable battle, but have won 
out, and are now getting a rate of 
$1.58 a hundred on cotton stored in 
the country, and with no distinction 
made between a country warehouse 
and a warehouse in a fourth-class 
town. 

The intention of the system is to 
provide for direct sales from the state 
warehouse to the cotton manufactur- 
ers, but, owing to the war, I have not 
deemed it advisable to attempt this 
as yet. However, there is no practi- 
cal reason why it cannot be done, 
and I shail probably take steps im 
that direction before long. 





MARVELOUS! 
The workman knows ne sleight of hand. 
Of magic powers he does not talk; 
Yet he can make some motions, and 
Behold he makes the concrete walk! 
—Peoria Star, 





Our Educational Directory 








HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. (Formerly at Qxferd, N. C.) 
A School of Strong Purpose and Splendid. Accomplishment 

Founded im 1851 and thoroughly equipped to prepare ‘boys for College, 
University, the Government and Technical Schools and Business Life. 

Under sixty-four years’ administration of a family of eminent Chris- 
tian educators. Now at Charlotte with improved equipment and ideal 
«conditions. A non-sectarian though strictly Christian School. Parental | 
discipline. Military training develops obedience, sense of responsibility, 
neatness, control, manly carriage and health. Daily military drifts and 
exercise in the open air. 

Beautiful elevated campus, athletic field, baseball and football fields, 
tennis courts and running track. Buildings the best for health, comfort 
and safety. Personal individwal mstruction and intimate association. 
Strong faculty. Rates very reasonable. 

For handsomely illustrated catalog givmg views and full particulars, 


Address J. C. HORNER, B. A., M. A., Principal, Dept. A, Charlotte, H. C. 

















$99.00 Pays Board, Tuiti im Lit y Department, Room Kent, Heat and Light 
for a Full Session of Nine Mouths at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 


Situated in Cleveland County mid the foot-hills of the Bime Ridge. 

Mineral Water. No Malaria. Splendid Community. fionor students at 
Wake Forest, Trinity, Meredith, the University ef N. C. and Leland Stanford 
University. One tri-state @ebator and two interstate debators ameng Piedmont 
boys in cellege last session, 

“Most heartily do I commend the school to all who have sons ana @aughters 
te edacate.”—Dr. Chas. E. Taylor, Wake Forest Oo 

“One of the best preparatory schools in the State.” = Cleveland Star. 

“It is the best and cheapest school in the State.”——-E, M. Koonce, Member of 
N. ©. Legtsiatere. 

“In my opinion there is no High School in a part of the peace: 2 é@oing 
better and more thorough educational work.’—E, ¥. Webb, Member of Congress, 

“The Young Men. Who Have Come to the University from Pie@mont High 
School have taken a good stand in their @nd have done faithfal and 
satisfactory work.”—Francis P, weet University of N. ¢. 

Fal term opens August 34, For illastrated catalogue and book 
of views write to ~ BD. BURNS, Lawndate, 'N. C. 











FOUNDED 1838 CHARTERED IN 1859 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


DURHAM, N. C. 


A Southern College Set te Se ne ae reputation for high standards, 
noble traditions, and gressive —, Its iarge snaeeren tae fund makes possibile its first- 
class ree no ar yao and re faculty of haggis Sr sae carefully chosen See San teee 
xpensive 
d scientific rses leading to the bachelor’s degree. courses in afl depart- 
ments. Schools of Raginesrian, Education, and Law. 


For catalog and ilfustrated booklet address 
4 R. L.. FLOWERS, : 
Secretary to the Gexperstion. 


850 OXFORD COLLEGE ™ 
OXFORD, N. C. 
Seeegentons See Se ee College mext session. 
Lnerary Preparatory and Colleiste Denne ee a, a 


Specialists of experience in all departments. Catalogue sent on appii- 
cation. F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 

















BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY 


Founded by present Principal in 1887. 
(Quiet Country Village, four and one-half miles from railroad, in a healthful 
jam ot tnd, Good Buildings, Beautiful Grounds.) 
Twelve college men and women in Faculty, two with M. A. degree, 
4638 students last year, representing ed ah nt 6 States, Cuba, China and 
mer 
Strong Music Department—School Band and Orehestra. Five im Music Far- 
alty. Vocal Music Teachers’ Course. Choir Leaders trained. New Pipe Organ. 
Seven new pianos, Violin. All Band instruments, 
Certificates given in Music, Art and Expression, 
Business Course not surpassed in ur State. New Business Furniture, New 
Typewriters, 
New $15,000 Dormitory for girls, in charge of Matron, Good Christ#an hemes 
for boys and young ae te — of ees influences thrown has ae ” apie 
For Catalog address, J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creck, N. 


East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State School to train teachers for the publicschools of North Carolina. Every energy is 
directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall term begins 
September 21, 1915. For catalogue and other information adéress 


Robt. H. Wright, President, Greenville, N. C. 
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GUILFORD COLLEGE 


Oldest Coedeucational Collegé in the State 
THOROUGH TRAINING HIGH MORAL ‘TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
Courses in Arte, Scie and Music 
Ten Buildings with all Modern Convemicnees Ample Athletic Facilites 
Prices Unusualty Low Special Arrangement for Worthy Stedents 
Fer Catalog and further information address THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College, N. C. 











penne BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


Y, NORTH CAROLINA, R. No. 3. 
cccunadacneiaaaiiaicistameanaimaainaaaentneten 
fan, Go-Eitae G., and tour miles south of 
cational Institution. Brick 
Oe NE te Modern —— 
Department for nine ne gy 


Room ite and Tuition in Literary 
J. D. HUGGBRNS, sicteiehaae 
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PAPEC &trrths 
CUTTERS 
Highest ty silage. 7 see 
power. meg capaci 
vate to Fem heights. Butte 
to last. Throw, blow and lift. 


LIGHT RUNNING 
semi-steel frame and per- 
fect ent of main bearings at all 
times. Capacities3 to 30 tons perhour, 
in sizes from 4 H h il 


ufficient, the “ 
varia’ iy handles the job AE in ng 
Thousands in u: postal today 
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‘or free Catal “The w Wonderful 
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FRED REPPERT 
Livesteck Auctioeer 
Decatur, Ind. 

Have a wide acquaintance 

















New 
“| Brows Fence & Wire Co. 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
Make a special club on any papers you may 


sh, 
+ One letter, one money order—and it’s all 

attended to. 
May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








' Finest Feed 


for 
1 Finest Horses 


This is the feed that is used by the 
most expert horse feeders throughout 
thecountry. lt contains just the right 
food elements to make strength and 
fiésh.. Breeders of show horses and 
Tacing stock find it best of all for their 
high priced horses. And it is used 
more widely than any other mixed 
feed for work horses and mules. 

Guaranteed cheaper and better 
than oats for any horse. You get more 
feeds for. a dollar—the horses like it 
better—and it is better for them. 


“ 
Special Horse Feed 
Ascientific mixture of just the right 
amountof Ground Corn, Ground Oats, 
bright Alfalfa Meal and Louisiana 
Molasses, Best feed known for thin 
horses or those afflicted with heaves. 


Ask your dealer for Dan Patch 
Special Horse Feed. it has no sub- 
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stitute. are one ton and prove its 
su Mail the coupon for 
rices and a copy of our new 44-page 


: kon Profitable Livestock Raising. 


uM. Ww. eatees. 6 tracy 4 Serre (79) 
ternation: Sagar e 
Dept. 22, Memphis, Tenn. 
y of “A Golde to Profitable Stock 


Raing an and free samples on zene feeds. Quote 

International dealer in my vicinity. 
PRP ids cn couse Mees nde cibedeieneds. eins Cnaigin 
Address 
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STOCK LAW OR NO STOCK LAW 
Pihsisltchsases 
A Summary of the Principal Benefits 
That Will Come From Keeping Our 
Livestock Under Control 


N MANY-sections of the South the 
question, whether there shall be 
free range for livestock or wheth- 

er the owner of such stock shall-be 
compelled to keep it off the lands of 
others, is still alive question. In sec- 
tions advanced agriculturally or in 
livestock production, the question 
was long since settled. 

But in these sections which, be- 

cause of the small proportion of the 


4lands under cultivation, or the unde- 


veloped conditién of the livestock 
husbandry, the problem has not yet 
been solved, it is proper that the ma- 
jority of those whose rights are af- 
fected should settle the question... In 
America the majority of the voters 
settle such questions, and while it is 
manifestly unfair that the man who 
owns no land should vote an undesir- 
ed condition upon the land and its 
owner, still that is the American 
method of settling such questions, 
and we should all submit to the 
will of the majority when that will 
is expressed fairly in the established 
way. 

There will, during the next few 
months, be elections held in a num- 
ber of sections of the South to deter- 
mine this question of whether stock 
shall be allowed to run at large or the 
owner be compelled to control it; 
whether pastures must be fenced to 
control the livestock; or whether the 
cultivated lands must be fenced to 
protect the crops from uncontrolled 
livestock, owned by others than the 
owners of the land. 

We believe in freedom of speech 
and discussion, and the rule of the 
majority. We don’t think it is right 
for a man who does not own land to 
vote-on a problem which really only 
affects the rights of those who own 
land, but as the American method is 
to decide such questions by the votes 
of the whole people, we want to state 
right here that if the majority of the 
voters in any section want free range 
we are in favor of letting them have 
it. We think any section that wants 
free range should bear the expense of 
fencing against their livestock rang- 
ing on the lands of those sections 
where a majority have voted against 
free range. In other words, we be- 
lieve a section’ which wants free 
range should build a fence around 
that section to control their live- 
stock, instead of the section which 
has voted against free range having 
to keep out the livestock of other 
sections. 


Arguments for and Against 


ITH the foregoing statements, let 

us now discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of the so-called 
stock law, or no-fence law, as it is 
called. The no-fence law means no 
fences shall be necessary to protect 
the growing crops from livestock, or 
that the pastures shall be fenced to 
control the livestock. This last state- 
ment accounts for the name, stock 
law. 

The discussion of this question and 
the elections held to decide it have 
resulted in much bitterness among 
neighbors and can always be depend- 
ed upon to cause more or less of a 
disturbance whenever the question 
comes up for settlement. This is un- 
fortunate, but should not be per- 
mitted to prevent a full and fair dis- 
cussion of the question, whenever it 
is to be settled by a vote of the peo- 
ple. No one has any right to become 
angry at a neighbor who discusses 
the question fairly and votes hon- 
estly, no matter which side he is on. 
Nor should any one fail to exert all 
the influence or produce all the facts 
which he can to settle the question 
the way he thinks is right. 

In the first place, we may repeat 
that it is extremely rare that a sec- 





tion, once it adopts the plan of con- 
trolling its livestock, ever returns to 
the practice of allowing livestock free 
range. It is also true, beyond ques- 
tion, that the most advanced live- 
stock and agricultural sections have 
largely adopted the stock law or the 
plan of controlling the livestock. In 
this connection it may also be stated 
that where agriculture is most highly 
developed, and-especially where live- 
stock husbandry is most highly de- 
veloped, both the pastures and the 
cultivated fields are fenced. In fact, 
the highest type of farming is scarce- 
ly practicable unless all fields are 
fenced so that livestock is controlled 
and full value obtained from the fesi- 
dues of crops by pasturing. 

However, these are, at best, the 
least important arguments in favor 
of the stock law, and they do not 
appeal strongly to those who favor 
free range. 

It seems to us that which method 
should be followed should be deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by the 
relative importance of the livestock 
interests as compared with the value 
of the cultivated crops. If the culti- 
vated crops of any section are of 
more importance than the livestock 
that runs at large, then it seems al- 
most conclusive that the crops should 
be protected by the control of the 
livestock. If the livestock interests 
become large, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that the livestock will have 
to be controlled. 


What Is Right and Just? 


HE next point to be considered is, 

has the owner of livestock any 
right to permit his stock to run on 
other people’s land and eat their grass 
or destroy their crops. Is it the duty 
of the owner of livestock to control 
his animals and keep them on his 
own land, or is it the duty of the man 
who owns the land or the cultivated 
crops to fence his land to protect 
himself from other people’s live- 
stock? It seems to me that the duty 
of the owner of livestock to control 
it is plain.. Of course, many look 
upon the unfenced lands as free lands 
and resent any movement to- deprive 
them of the use of these lands. In 
fact, many appear to deny the_right 
of owners to fence lands which have 
furnished free range for livestock, as 
is shown by such fences occasionally 
being cut or destroyed when first 
built. 

The point around which the argu- 
ment always becomes warmest is, 
whether free range or stock law is 
more favorable to livestock pro- 
duction. Some are certain that the 
poor man suffers from the adoption 
of the stock law and that less live- 
stock is kept. That occasionally a 
poor man may suffer slightly and that 
generally there is less livestock kept 
for the first few years~ after the 
adoption of the stock law, we think 
tolerably certain; but on the other 
hand, the poor man able to own a 
cow or other livestock is able to fence 
the land necessary to pasture it. He 
is able to do this and will. find that 
livestock under control will prove 
much more profitable than‘ that al- 
lowed to run at large. 

But assuming that there will be a 
few—a very few—who will not be able 
to build a fence, or to secure a fenced 
pasture for their livestock, the small 
injury done to these, if indeed there 
is really any injury at all, is not suffi- 
cient to overbalance the evils of the 
practice. 

It is a fact, beyond any question of 
doubt, that while the numbers of farm 
animals sometimes decrease for a 
short time after the adoption of stock 
law, they more than make up for this 
decrease in numbers by the increase 
in quality, and after a very few years 
they also become more numerous 
than under free range. If any one 
doubts the effects of the stock law on 
livestock production, let him Study 
the livestock census and values in the 
stock law states and counties and 





compare. these with the free renge 
sections. 

Probably there is no stronger argu- 
ment in favor of the stock law than 
that it favors and makes possible the 
control of animal diseases. Ticks can 
be much more easily eradicated, and 
such diseasés as hog cholera can only 
be controlled when the livestock are 
controlled. Measles and scarlet fever 
can only be controlled by the control 
of those suffering from these diseases. 

Another very strong reason for the 
enforced control of livestock the en- 
tire year, instead of only during the 
summer, as is customary in some sec- 
tions, is that fall-sown cover crops 
for soil improvement can only be 
grown when livestock are kept off the 
land. 

We would sum up the arguments 
for the stock law as follows: 

1, The ewner of land has a right 
to say how it shall be used. 

2. More and better livestock can 
be and is, after a few years, kept un- 
der stock law. 

3. If the owner of livestock will 
fence pastures the increased value .of 
his livestock will more than. pay the 
cost of fencing. 

4. It costs less to fence the pas- 
tures to feed. the livestock than -to 
fence the cultivated fields, in most 
free range sections. 

5. The eradication of the cattle 
tick and the control of animal dis- 
eases are most difficult unless the 
animals are controlled. 

6. Livestock must be produced in 
larger numbers to restore or maintain 
our soil fertility. They cannot be 
made profitable unless of better quali- 
ty and animals of high quality never 
have, never will and never can be 
kept unless controlled and kept under 
the eye of the owner. 

7. Those sections which have once 
adopted stock law seldom or never go 
back to free range and the largest 
numbers and much the best quality of 
animals are found in the stock law 
sections, 

8. Livestock control the year 
round, not merely during the summer, 
is essential to good farming because 
without it winter cover crops are im- 
possible and much injury is done stiff 
lands by the tramping of the live- 
stock during our open wet winters. 

9. Good pastures, good livestock 
and good farming are never found 
where the livestock is not controlled. 

10. The argument that the poor 
man is injured by the stock law, 
which compels control of the live- 
stock, is not borne out by the facts 
or by experience.’ Free range is not 
advantageous to either the poor or 
the rich although it may be more 
agreeable to the man who lacks the 
energy or the wisdom to build fences 
in order to have a better pasture and 
better livestock. 

We would like to see every section 
of the South study this problem, for 
we feel certain that if they did learn 
all the facts and became familiar with 
the experiences of practically all sec- 
tions which have adopted stock law 
they would take this necessary step 
towards better livestock and better 
farming. 


Proper Grading Is Foundation of 
Success 


HE question of grading for mar- 

ket certainly lies at-the founda- 
tion of success. Our farmers’ ex- 
changes in New Jersey are doing a 
great work in that direction, teach- 
ing the farmers to properly grade the 
products which they are growing if 
they expect to secure the price. The 
Monmouth Farmers’ Exchange is now 
doing a business of a million and a 
half dollars a year. It set out with 
that idea, and the farmers must con- 
form to certain rules in order to have 
their potatoes put on the market and 
bring the best price, California taught 
us that years ago in the grading of 
their fruit which comes to our eastern 
markets.—Franklin Dye, New Jersey. 








The way some people frown all the time 
you can’t blame fortune for not smiling on 
them.—Detroit Free Press, 
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HOW ——— CAN GET BETTER PRICES FOR COTTON 
SEED 


Pooling the Seed With Those From a Thousand Other Bales and 
Selling When the Market Is Hungry Gets Results for These North 


A TVIBVARDO AT MST 











Carolina Farmers 





By W.C. Crosby, Charlotte, N.C. 


HEN a farmer drives up to the 

oil mill with a load of cotton 

seed on his wagon, he always 
gets the very bottom of that day’s 
market—or a little less—because, in 
the first place, it requires about as 
much time and-labor to-handle one 
load as ten, and, in the second place 
(and this is the main reason), because 
we know that he has made up his 
mind to let that load go at whatever 
price is offered and will not there- 
fore haul it away, even if the price is 
not very attractive.” 

The above is the statement of an 
oil mill manager in a conversation 
with the writer not many days ago. 
And that was not all he said. “And 
more than 90 per cent of the crop is 
marketed in wagon-load lots by indi- 
vidual farmers either at the mill, 
the gin, the store, or to some one of 
our numerous local buyers. That 
fact (that we have secured the great 
bulk of the season’s seed at virtually 
our own price) alone makes it possi- 
ble for us, towards the end of the 
season, to give 2,150 pounds of 7% 
per cent meal for a ton of seed and in 
addition pay a commission of 50 
cents per ton on the seed, wher 
thereby we can get a guaranteed lot 
of 500 or 600 tons.” 

So there you are. According to 
this statement of an oil mill owner 
and manager, the way to get the very 
lowest price for cotton seed is to 
market in small lots just when one 
happens to have the seed without 
taking the trouble beforehand even so 
much as to inquire about the price. 


Increase Prices by Increasing 
Quantity 

F THAT is the way to get the low- 

est price—and we prove that it is 
every day of the season—the infer- 
ence is plain that the way to increase 
the price is to increase the quantity 
involved in the transaction and use 
better judgment as to time of mar- 
keting. But when we remember that 
the average cotton grower will have, 
all told, in a season only five or six 
loads of cotton seed to market, we 
can easily see that if he puts them all 
on the market the same day and uses 
the keenest judgment in marketing, 
he cannot greatly increase the price. 
But if two such farmers “pool” their 
seed—that is, put them together for 
the purpose of marketing—the chance 
for a satisfactory deal will be further 
increased. And it certainly doesn’t 
require an unusual amount of “gump- 
tion” to see that by further increas- 
ing the size of the pool by the addi- 
tion of still other farmers, the mar- 
keting advantage will be proportion- 
ately increased. “The bigger the pile, 
the better the price.” 

So much for the theory of codpera- 
ive marketing, which to the inexper- 
ienced seems the simplest and easiest 
thing in the world—and_ thereby 
hangs the doleful tale of unnumbered 
failures. 

For successful practice, there are a 
few vital details that cannot be ig- 
nored or modified at will. The pool 
must be more than a mere aggrega- 
tion of individuals and interests un- 
der a simple personal pledge. It must 
be sc firmly bound together by an 
iron-clad contract, for a _ definite 
length of time, that it cannot disin- 
tegrate during that time. It must 
merge a large number of units of 
interest and control into a single unit 
whose control over the pool, under 
certain specified conditions, is as ab- 
solute as was the control of the indi- 
vidual farmer over his individual in- 
terest before he entered the pool. 
And finally the interest of the indi- 
vidual farmer must be safeguarded 
by fixing a specific minimum price at 
which the pool may be marketed. 

For all these purposes nothing has 





been found “to work” quite so well 
as the “Agent-owner Contract Sys- 
tem.” By that system the owner 
consigns his cotton seed (or other 
products) to an agent, in definite 
quantity, for a definite length of time, 
to be-marketed by the agent for sole 
benefit of owner, and at a price not 
less than. that: specifically set out by 
the owner in the -contract. 


Here is how the:system is practiced 
in the marketing of cotton seed by 
the Mecklenburg, N. C., Farmers’ Un- 
ion: The County Union meets at the 
beginning of the season, or a little 
before, and elects an agent, sets 
a definite time limit ‘on the pool, 
and fixes a minimum rate per 
ton, cash or exchange. This is 
done for the sake of uniformity of 
price and time—so that the whole 
pool may go at the same price and 
within the same time, as it would be 
impossible to handle it if each indi- 
vidual should insert in his contract a 
different time and a different mini- 
mum price. A committee of three is 
appointed to arrange all minor de- 
tails, inspect all contracts made by 
the agent, adjust all differences be- 
tween individuals and the agent, and 
fix all commissions. But this com- 
mittee has no signatory -_powers in 
contracts. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is only to supervise the busi- 
ness in a general way and shield the 
agent from the accusation of “getting 
a rake-off’ on the deal—and, inci- 
dentally, to keep him straight if he 
should have a tendency otherwise. 

Thus far the Mecklenburg farmers, 
through their agent and committee, 
have been able to make their deals 
with local oil mills. After the deal 
is made, the oil mill is furnished with 
a list of the individual names and the 
tonnage of each, and the members of 
the pool are notified to deliver their 
seed to the mill, which they do at 
their convenience but within the time 
specified in the contract. 


No Longer an Experiment 


| bes THIS connection it might be well 
to say that last year an oil mili out- 
side of the county wanted to buy the 
pool, and offered to send an agent 
to Charlotte (or to other stations 
where there was as much as a Car- 
load of seed in the pool) to receive 
the seed and settle for them by the 
load as they were brought in, either 
with meal or cash. 


The ‘system has passed the experi- 
mental stage in Mecklenburg county. 
It is no uncommon thing there to see 
a man who is in the pool haul home 
three bags more of meal out of the 
seed from one bale of cotton than his 
neighbor who is not in the pool gets 
out of the seed on a bale on the same 
day. It is only fair to say, however, 
that the effect of the pool is to raise 
the price of all seed on the local mar- 
ket during the life of the pool. But 
it has been fully demonstrated that 
the pool is safe, convenient, and very 
profitable to all who are in it—and, 
unfortunately, those who are not, if 
they wait long enough. 

To leave the subject where we be- 
gan it: the way to get the least out 
of a load of cottonseed is to sell it 
alone when the bale is ginned; the 
way te get the most out of it is to 
haul it home and pool it with the 
seed of a thousand other bales and 
sell when the market is hungry. 





Editorial Comment..—.The North 
Carolina State Farmers’ Union will 
send a representative to assist any 
County Union that wishes to inaugu- 


rate this system of pooling cotton | 


s¢ed, and farmérs in other states who 
wish copies of this blank can get them 
by sending a two-cent stamp to Mr. 
Crosby. 
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American Shorthorn Breeders’ anen«£_ 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, 
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SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
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4 Champion Boar at 
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the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
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Poland China and ‘ 
Mammoth Black Hogs 
Poland China 4 to 6 months old, 
Mammoth Blacks 8 weeks old, 

Now Ready at Great 
Order early to get choice. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N.C. 
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From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
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THE COOK FARMS, Box 436, Ky. 





LESPEDEZA FARM, — Hickory Valley, Tena, 












Percheron Stallion 
The undersigned has for sale the yearling 
Percheron stallion, : 
Corasilk, Recorded Number 113461 in 
the Percheron Society of America. 
This colt is sired 2 ® D , out of Her- 
mine, an imported mare. 
the greatest sires in A America and Cornsilk’s 
half-sisters won the Futurity Prize at the 1913 
rnational Stock Show. 
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| Lindsey Patterson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The Animals Friend 
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L AST week we urged the importance of estab- 
lishing a Division of Markets in every state 
agricultural department or agricultural college. 
Farmers are entitled to this service. If they are 
not getting it in your state, find out the reason 
why. 





THE cotton panic of last year should lead to 

the establishment of state warehouse systems 
in every cotton state, it might prove to be worth 
afl it cost. South Carolina and Texas have led off, 
and other states are getting interested. Read ex- 
Senator McLaurin’s interesting article on another 
page, 





E REGRET that a well-known tobacco au- 

thority whom we asked to write an article on 
tobacco marketing for this issue failed to get his 
article to us. We hope for later letters on this sub- 
ject from our tobacco growing readers, however. 
This is a “Marketing Special”, but articles om mar- 
keting are welcome all the year round. 


VERYBODY who is really interested in mar- 
keting organizations should sit down and write 

to his Congressman or to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D, C, and 
ask for a copy of the 1914 Yearbook, now just pub- 
. This Yearbook contains two unusually im- 
portant articles, Dr. T. N. Carver’s “The Organiza- 
tien of a Rural Community,” and Messrs. Bassett, 
Moomaw and Kerr’s discussion of “Co6perative 
Marketing and Financing of Marketing Associa- 
tions.” Both these papers are so packed with in- 
formation that they should-be not merely read but 
carefully studied. One great trouble with our 





' farmers is that too many of them have forgotten 


how to really study, and this marketing question 
is certainly one that calls for something more than 
mere hasty reading. 





Ww: CALL attention to Mr. J. H. Williford’s arti- 
cle on another page concerning the necessity 
for compelling England to permit shipments of 
cotton to Continental markets. It is unnecessary 
for us to say that we are in hearty sympathy with 
his idea. As we see it the only thing to do is to 
keep after the President and especially our South- 
ern Congressmen until they act The following 
resolution recently adopted by the Executive 
Council of the North Carolina State Farmers’ Un- 
ion is interesting in this connection: 

“Be it resolved, by the State Council of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union, that we here- 
by urgently request the President of the Unit- 
ed States and every North Carolina Represen- 
tative and Senator to codéperate earnestly to 
keep the cotton markets of Germany and Aus- 
tria open to the South; and that if necessary 
the allies be informed that an embargo will be 

on munitions of war in case these mar- 
kets are not kept open to our trade.” 





S WE have said before, farmers have a right to 

say to their local merchants, “If we buy from 
your shelves, you buy from our farms.” At the 
same time merchants have a right to require prop- 
er grading and packing. Read the letters in this 
issue on marketing corn as an example. The fol- 
lowing note from a Tennessee woman reader is 
alse interesting in this connection : 

“A hay merchant in Memphis toia my hus- 
band that he bought Western hay because 
Southern hay was of such ‘an uncertain quality 
that he could tell nothing about it except by 
opening each separate bale. If we would learn, 
in the South, to make good products, or uniform 
products, our farmers would be patronized 
more liberally than they are now. Our exper- 
ience has been much like that of the hay mer- 
chant. On a few occasions when we have had 
to buy hay (of course good farmers ought 
mever to buy hay). we have bought alfalfa in 

Memphis at $22 a ton rather than local peavine 


hay at $16. Considering the quality of hay, the 
alfalfa was cheaper.” 


Market Products in Finished Forms 

N PAGE 1 we are trying to emphasize the 
O the fundamental truth that successful mar- 

keting means codperative marketing. There 
is another big fact that we regard as of almost 
equal importance and that is that successful mar- 
keting means marketing the finished product so 
far as practicable. 

it is an axiom that no nation has ever become 
rich simply as a producer of raw material, and the 
same principle largely applies to farming. The 
people who get rich are not those who produce 
lumber, but those who manufacture it into furni- 
ture. The region that becomes richest is not that 
which produces iron, but that which manufactures 
it into tools and machinery. So the great need on 
the farm is to market stuff in as nearly the finish- 
ed form as possible and reach.as nearly as possible 
“the ultimate consumer.” Those farmers in the 
long run are most prosperous who market not hay 
and corn but hogs and cattle and sheep, Likewise 
those dairy farmers profit most who do not simply 
produce milk, buat market it as butter through 
their codperative creameries. In hog-raising sec- 
tions Danish farmers have found that the thing 
to do is to market bacon and sausage through 
their coéperative packing houses. Our canning 
club girls everywhere are proving that with proper 
management it pays better to market fruits and 
vegetables as canned goods—just as corn club 
or one-profit boys are being very appropriately 
converted into pig club or two-profit boys—boys 
who make one profit from growing the corn and 
then another profit from feeding it. 

In the same way we believe farmers in the wheat 
belt should market their wheat in*the form of 
flour produced in patronage-dividend mills, and 
that farmers in the Cotton Belt should not only 
sell cotton directly to the spinner, but should op- 
erate their own coéperative cottonseed oil mills 
and market meal, oil and hulis directly to consum- 
ers. 

Market your products in as nearly finished form 
as possible. 


Why Shouldn’t Farmers Also Make Money 
From Quality Brands? 


——- 
VERY community of producers should aim to 
have a speciat brand of whatever products 
they grow, and then make that brand distin- 
guished for quality. It will meam money for the 
pockets of all concerned. In many a business the 
reputation built up for a particular brand is worth 
more than all the buifdings, equipment, and ma- 
chinery which the busimess owns, valuable as these 
may be. Just to take a few examples from articles 
advertised in The Progressive Farmer this month, 
consider how much the name “Eastman” is worth 
on a kodak, “De Laval” on a cream separator, 
“John Deere” or “J. I. Case” on farm machinery, 








‘“Remington” on a gun, and so on, We do not 


suppose that two million dollars would buy these 
five brand names—simply because of the patron- 
age built up for them by honest dealing and quality 
production. Mr. Brand tells on another page how 
the hams and meats of Brooks County, Georgia, 
are becoming famous; in North Carolina the words 
“Catawba Creamery” on butter invariably help find 
a more profitable market for it; in Dallas County, 
Texas, the word “Dalco” on a package of eggs will 
mean extra money to those able to use that brand; 
and such instances might be multiplied indefinitely. 

In this connection another good illustration of 
the value of incorporating rural communities may 
be given. In the bill incorporating the Ingold 
community, of which we wrote recently, the fol- 
lowing interesting provision was included, giving 
the community authority to get for the whole com- 
munity the benefit of a quality brand: 

“Said board of commissioners may adopt 
standards for the production and marketing of 
produce, canned vegetables, etc., 
adopt labels, trade names, and brands for the 
same, and regulate their use, requiring the in- 


and may ~* 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
‘habitants of said community te come up. te 
the standards set and adopted by said commis- 
sioners before they can use the brand, trade 
name, or label adopted by said board as the 
brand, trade name, or label, for said com- 
munity, and said board of commissioners may 
adopt such regulations as may be necessary to . 
protect. said brands, trade names, etc., may 
have an inspection of the goods sold there- 
under, and may take any and all necessary 
steps looking to a system of community stand- 
ard production and of oqdpemitivs community 
marketing.” 

Of course, this would not prohibit anybody from 
marketing anything. It would only mean that 
anybody. having products of sufficient excellence 
could brand them as “Ingold’s Best”, -etc., and get 
the extra profits always freely paid for high quai- 
ity production, while ordinary products could be 
marketed as now. But even without community 
incerporation, groups of producers may organize, 
establish a trade name, make provision for keep- 
ing up its reputation, and convert this reputation 
into cash. 

Why not follow the example of “business men’” 
in cities in this respect and make extra profits 
thereby as they do. 


Don’t Advertise Unless You Are Willing to 
Answer All Inquiries 


E HOPE every subscriber will read the let- 

‘ ter from Mr. F. C. Myers, of Atlanta, which 

we are printing on‘another page. Untless 

a man is willing to give a prompt and courteous 
answer to all inquiries he has no business to be 
advertising—and of course advertising is necessary 








in successful farm business, just as it is in success-- 


ful town business. In fact, a comparatively few 
negligent, unbusinesslike farmers, by failing to ac- 
knowledge inquiries after they had sold out, 
can not only ruin their own trade but ruin the pat- 
ronage of other farmers as well. 

Take the case of Mr. Myers, for example. He 
wished to buy his hams direct from the farmer and 
thereby give to the producers part of the extra 
profits he had formerly been paying to two or 
three middlemen. But the farmers to whom he 
wrote had probably disposed of their-hams, and 
they wouldn’t even take a one-cent postal card te 
let him know so he could buy elsewhere. As a re- 
sult he probably waited for days, expecting an- 
swers by each mai], and then went back in disgust 
to his regular city grocery. He probably will mot 
trouble any other farmer with an order for hams. 
Thus, as we say, one careless, unbusinesslike farm- 
er ruins trade for those who try to be prompt, 
courteous and up-to-date. 

Of course, Mr. Farmer ought simply to have sent 
Mr. Myers a postal card, saying, “I am sorry aff 
my hams are sold, but I expect to have more next 
winter and will keep your address and send you 
notice when I have some to‘sell.” Or something 
like that. 

We have even known farmers to advertise po- 
tato plants for sale, and having sold out, pay no 
attention to further inquiries or orders, leaving 
the justly infuriated inquirer waiting for an an- 
swer until potato-planting season had passed. Put 
yourself in-his place, Mr. Farmer. 

Don’t forget this—that successful marketing us- 
ually calls for advertising, but den’t advertise un- 
less you are willing to answer every inquiry and 
answer it promptly—even if only on a postal card. 


_ A Thought for the Week 


Go: is King Cotton! But to lie at his feet 








while the usurer and grain-raiser bind us ia 

subjection, is to invite the contempt of man 
and the reproach of God. But to stand up before 
him and amid the crops and smokehouses wrest 
from him the magna charta of our independence, 
and to establish in his name an ample and diversi- 
fied agriculture, that shall honor him while it en- 
riches us—this is to carry us as far in the way of 
happiness and independence as the farmer, work- 
ing in the fullest wisdom, and in the richest field, 
can carry any people. —Henry W. Grady. 





A privilege that doesn’t bring responsibility is like rust 
on a@ steel girder; it'll eat through and then—~i 
yourself.—Margaret Deland, ° ee 
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Six Things to Do in Cotton 


utter iacompetency of our present mar- 
keting methods was tragically illustrated last 
year. As a matter of fact, the folly of our 
present system, or lack of system, is illustrated 
every year that comes, but last year the lessom was 
so seriously burned into the consciousness of 
every Southern man that ‘some lasting reforms 
ought to result. 
& 


Time for Reform in Cotton Grading 


matter of grading. It is probably true that - 

no other producer of a commercial product 
in all the civilized world has lost more through 
undergrading than has the cotton grower of the 
Southern states. It is a maxim of law that “No 
man should be judge in his_own cause,’ and yet 
from time immemorial the cotton buyer has been 
the judge as to the grades of cotton handled by 
him, while not: one grower in ten has been able to 
tell whether that grading was properly done or 
not. If anybody wishes to know in detail what the 
results have been, let him send five cents to the Di- 
vision of Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and get the bulletin on cotton market- 
ing in Oklahoma. We know of another leading-cot- 
ton county in which the state and National Depart- 
ments of Agriculture sent cotton graders last fall, 
and the farmers of that county say that mever 
until then did they get recognition for grades 
above good middling. And in this connection the 
statement is made by Senator J. L. McLaurin, 
Warehouse Commissioner of South Carolina, that 
not one bale of cotton out of a thousand is seld to 
the mills om which the buyer does not make a 
profit on the grading in addition to his legitimate 
profit as a buyer. 


& 
Insuring Proper Grading of Cotton 
Sin remedy must be found, and found quickly, 


OQ: place where reform is needed is in the 


for this condition. Here is a report that comes 
to us from Robeson County, N. C.: 


“As a result of agitation and demand by the 
County Union, the recent Legislature appoint- 
ed.a public cotton weigher and grader for 
Lumberton and Maxton. Any other market 
that wants one can get same by petitioning 
the board of county commissioners. This 
weigher and grader will do all the weighing 
and grading and the buyers must be governed 
by his decision. For his work he will receive 
eight cents per bale, four cents to be paid by 
the seller and four by the buyer. These grad- 
ers will have a public yard for grading, and 
after the bale has been weighed and graded a 
card giving the weight and grade will be tied 
to the bale.” 

What we really need, however, is not local legis- 
iation applying only to a single county, but gen- 
eral state laws for licensing graders and regulating 
their business. Such legislation, of course, should 
be very carefully considered, but as a basis for 
action we are glad to notice the bill introduced 
into the Georgia Legislature by Mr. Adams. of the 
Thirty-third Senatorial District. Its essential fea- 
tures, apart from regulation of fees, penalties, etc., 
are given in the following sections: 


“Section 1. * * * That from after the 
passage of this act, baled cotton offered for 
sale in the state of Georgia shall be graded 
and classified according to the standard 
grades fixed by the United States Agricultural 
Department. 

“Sec. 2. That any person grading baled cot- 
ton offered for sale shall obtain a license from 
the State Warehouse Commissioner, who shall 
issue a commission to such a person to grade 
cotton in-the state of Georgia, only after ex- 
amination, which shall satisfy him of the com- 
petency of the applicant to properly classify 
and grade cotton according to the United 
States standard grades. * * * 

“Sec. 5. Be it further enacted by the authori- 
ty aforesaid, that any person who shall wilfully 
misgrade a bale of cotton offered for sale in 
Georgia shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, each 
bale constituting a separate and distinct of- 
fense, punishable by a fine of not more than 
$100 or imprisonment for not more than thirty 
days. A variation of twenty-five points from the 
United States standard grade shall constitute 
prima facie evidence of wilful intent on the 
part of the person grading the cotton offered 
for sale.” 


Every farmers” orgatiization in the South should 
give attention to this problem, and a satisfactory 
bill should be worked out im coéperation with 
state marketing bureaus and the Divisiom of Mar- 
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kets of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. (See what Mr, Brand says about cotton 
standards on another page.) Then this grading 
bill should be introduced at the next session of 
each Southern Legislature and pushed — to 
success. - 


The Problem of Cotton Tare. 


OT only does the Southern cotton farmer lose 
millions cf-dollars annually as a result of the 
lack of system in grading his cotton, an evil 

right at his own doors, but he is also the victim 
of a colossal international conspiracy in the matter 
ef cotton tare. Practically every summer for ten 
years The Progressive Farmer has called attention 
to this evil, but it still continues. 

Europe takes most of our cotton crop, and nat- 
urally fixes. the price of cotton. Now Europe buys 
cotton on the basis of 6 per cent tare. That is to 
say, on each 500-pound bale of cotton she“assumes 
that the bagging and ties will weigh 6 per cent 
or thirty pounds. In other words, Europe buys a 
500-pound bale of cotton on the assumption that 
she will get onty 470 pounds of lint. But as a mat- 
ter of fact the Southern farmer does not put on 
thirty pounds of bagging and ties, and so he gives 
the buyer more lint cetton than he pays for. And 
while it has been denied by some, we believe it is 





SIX THINGS COTTON FARMERS 
SHOULD DO NOW 


THREE GENERAL NEEDS 
1. Demand a state cotton warehousing sys- 
tem in every cotton-growing state. 
2. Demand an international conference te | 
end the cotton tare robbery. 


3. Demand state laws to insure proper 
grading of cotton, 
THREE LOCAL. NEEDS 


L Get cotten growers of your neighbor- 
| hood ta meet at once and arrange fer pooling 
cotten and selling together this fall. 

2.. Poal cotton seed also and get a fair cash 
price or a fair exchange in meal. 

3. See your local banks, find out how much 
they will lend on cotton, and euppert the 
bankers who support the farmer in this way. 











pretty well established that exporters do put on 
the full 6 per cent of tare, although not allowing 
the farmer to do so. 


re 
Demand an International Conference on Tare 


OMMISSIONER Graham of North Carolina in 
a recent letter to Secretary Houston gives the 
historical explanation of the matter by saying: 


“Prior to 1865 the weight of a bale of cotton 
was generally 350 pounds. The bagging and 
ties then, as now weighed 21 to 22 pounds, that 
is, 6 per cent of the weight of a bale at that 
time, and that amount was fixed by the Liver- 
pool authorities on this subject as the tare. 
Since that time the weight of the bale has 
been increased to 500 pounds or more, but 6 
per cent is still fixed as-the tare, which is 30 
pounds or about eight pounds more than the 
actual weight of the tare, or practically a dol- 
lar a bale. This is fixed at Liverpool and is de- 
ducted in fixing the price.” 


The remedy lies, we believe, as the Association 
of Southern Agricultural Workers asserts, in an 
international .conference to revise the tare stand- 
ard. South-Carolina has passed a law requiring 
buyers to allow farmers to put on the full 6 per 
cent, but naturally there is difficulty in enforcing 
one tare rule in one cotton-producing state and 
another rule in another state. The real solution 
lies in having the United States Government ar- 
range for a conference with English representa- 
tives and provide that hereafter the tare should be 
only, say, 44% per cent. Then Europe would allow 
for only 22% pounds of bagging and ties on a 500- 
pound bale of cotton and pay for cotton a price 
correspondingly higher than that -which she now 
pays on the basis of allowing thirty pounds for 
tare. 

Every farmer interested in this matter should 
write to his United States Senator and to Secre- 




























tary of Agriculture D. F. Houston, Washington, BD. 
C., and urge their help in getting an international 
conference on cotton tare. 


Arkansas Cotten Marketing Plans 
GRESSIVE Farmer readers. will recall the 
interesting article we published two years ago 
about a farmers’ cotten marketing association 
at Scott, Ark., in which case twenty-four growers 
combined their interests, named a marketing 
agent, and obtained profits of from $2:50 to $5 a 
bale on the lint and $4 a ton on cotton seed com- 
pared with standard prices obtained by unorganiz- 
ed farmers in that section. 

This Scott organization was effected by Presi- 
dent H. S. Mobley, of the Arkansas Farmers’ Un- 
jon, who has done some notable work in this re- 
spect. Im an interview in a. Little Rock paper last 
November he gave the gist of his plan as follows. 


“Our members are encouraged to bulk their 
cotton in as large quantities as possible,” he 
said. “Samples of each bale are then forward- 
ed to the office of markets at the old State 
House in Little Rock, where they are graded 
by a cotton grader sent from the Bureau of 
Markets at Washington. This bureau returns. 
the classification to the agent of the parties 
owning the cotton, and at the same time the 
samples are displayed in the office of our State 
Secretary, J. H. Fry, which is also located im 
the old State House. Buyers from ali sources. 
are invited to visit this office and inspect the 
samples and. they make bids to Mr. Fry or my- 
self as the case may be, which bids are fer- 
warded to the owners of the cotten. Thus the 
members of the Union are provided with ex- 
pert information as to the grade or merit of 
their cotton and at the same time are furnish- 
ed the opportunity of receiving bids from 
sources outside of or beyond that which would 
be offered in their local markets. 

“It almost always results in their getting a 
higher price than could be had by the non- 
competitive manner of selling only to locak 
buyers. One instance of this was the sale last 
Thursday at Paragould. The use of this. meth- 
od resulted in the sellers of over 200 bales re- 
ceiving bids of $3.75. a bale above the prices 
offered locally before this method was made 
effective in that market, and the total saved 
to the producers. of this lot of cotton was 2 
little more tham $750, This was quite a snug 
sum and really benefited many more produc- 
ers than those immediately interested in that 
particular sale, since it influenced the street 
price en other cotton sold in that market.” | 


In a letter just received in which he encloses this 
clipping, Mr. Mobley says: 


“Last year we handled about 10,000 bales of 
cotton and possibly 100 cars ef cotton seed. at 
good advances to the grower ever local prices 
paid for individual or small lot sales. This year 
we expect an enormous increase in the busi- 
ness, * * * and our membership has dou- 
bled since we inaugurated these plans.” 


Buyers’ Offices Should Be Grouped 
Together 
“Pines are plenty of excellent and honorable 


men in the cotton-buying business, of course, 

and in what we have said in this article we 
do not mean to indict them as aclass. But so long 
as such a large proportion of the growers: are. ig- 
norant both of prices and grades, the opportumi- 
ties for fraud are so great that honest cotton- 
buyers have te face an almost. disastrous competi- 
tion. This good suggestion comes to us from one 
thoughtful buyer who wishes to see better condi- . 
tions prevail. He says: 


“There is great need for establishing genu- 
ine ‘cotton exchanges’ in towns and cities such 
as market as many as, say, 10,000 bales. The 
buying of cotton is worked in such a way in 
most places as to make it very tedious to the 
buyers and farmers. For instance here the 
buyers are badly scattered over town and no 
one of them gets a chance at one-half the re- 
ceipts, and some are so poorly located that 
they get a chance at less than one-fifth the 
receipts. The result is the farmer is deprived 
of that much competition and the buyer who 
might pay one-fourth cent more, dees not get 
a chance at the cotton. 

“If the eottom were sampled by a cotton ex- 
change superintendent and displayed on the 
tables of the exchange where all buyers would 


(Concluded on page 17, this issue) 











































Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 

















The Reasons Thirty Women Gave 
, for Their Success in Selling 


"THIRTY women who were known 
k to be successful in marketing 
their products were asked what had 
been the greatest single factor in 
‘their success. Eight said the parcel 
post had been of most help to them; 
‘seven said good roads; five -déclared 
_ that the telephone had been of great- 
est aid; four said their success had 
come with their willingness to be 
shown how to do by experts; three 
thought advertising their best help; 
and three felt that the incentive of 
being allowed to use what they made 
as they wished instead of the produce 
going in trade at the country store 
was what spurred them to make ani 
to sell. 


- Buy Where You Can Get What You 
Want 


OOPERATION is the keynote in 
buying as it is in selling. I have 
seen women do without kitchen con- 
veniences for years because their 
country store did not have them for 
sale; I have seen them buy ugly 
clothes because they were the best in 
the store. There are families who 
are buying the screw-top or half-gal- 
lon fruit jar because the merchant 
did not care to buy the ‘smaller glass- 
top jar. 

If your merchant is willing to sup- 
ply your reasonable requests by 
all means trade with him, that money 
may be left at home. Even give him 
a good measure of tolerance. If, how- 
ever, he does not get those things 
which you wish send and get them for 
yourselves. 

The other day a teacher was giving 
a demonstration in bread-making at 
the Rock Hill Summer School before 




















































likely to have regular bread flour like 
this because it is not generally sold 
in rural districts.” Why should these 
women not have the best flour, to 
make the best bread for their famil- 
ies: They pay enough. 

On the suggestion of one of the wo- 
men’ five of them decided to buy a 
barrel of flour together and not only 
get real bread flour with its high 
amount of gluten, but have the ad- 
vantage of the wholesale price. 

Buy in large quantities and buy 
what you need in quality and price. 

_ You will prosper when you do. 





THE PROBLEM OF FINDING A 
| MARKET 


os 


Success in Getting Returns From Our 
Hens, Cows, Cooking, and Sewing 
Depends Upon the Sustained Abili- 
ty to Please 


(AN I help farm women to find cus- 

tomers? Very rarely. I can only 
make suggestions about writing to 
town women, to presidents of wom- 
en’s. clubs, etc., and how to pack and 
ship the product. 
. The following letter is similar to 
those which I receive very often: 


-“T write to know if you can 
help me dispose of the butter of 
my neighborhood. There is no 
market to speak of in this place, 
the stores paying 15 cents in 
summer, and 20 cents in winter, 
not making anything on it, then 
turning it over to a produce and 
ice company te be renovated. Our 
town’ is a railroad station con- 
taining three dry goods stores, 
etc For about one year we have 
been gatherng up the butter of 
the neighborhood, paying them a 
fair price and taking the risk of 
finding a market. I have been 
selling to a hotel that has closed, 
therefore I must find a new mar- 
ket for this butter. I don’t want 





the farm wives, she said, “you are not . 


to sell to grocers again, but want 
to sell direct to the consumer, 
and so cut out the middleman.” 


The poor middleman gets abused 
every time. It seems to me we can 
learn much from the middleman. We 
can find out from him whether or not 
our product brings the highest price; 


if not, we can seek the services of 


our department of agriculture or ex- 
periment station to show us how we 
can prepare it so that it will com- 
mand the maximum amount. -Having 
learned this, with various hints about 


and we wonder if the farmer would 
sell the fruit at reasonable prices; or 
we will see flocks of fine chickens 
and ducks, and we wish to buy some 
of the fowls or some fresh eggs, but 
hesitate at intruding and possibly 
bothering the busy farm people with 
our inquiries. Quite often these same 
busy people are wondering how they 


* can manage to sell the things while 


they are in good condition, and yet 
not have to go to town. 

While on a trip to the far West sev- 
eral months ago, I learned of a plan 
for advertising country products 
which was so simple and so practical 
that I.wondered why our farmers had 
never adopted it. In this day of auto- 
mobiles and good roads this little 


scheme ought to do wonders for the - 


farm woman. We traveled over a 
number of roads in our car, and as we 



































RIGHTLY DRESSED FOR SUMMER 


CoMFORTABLE — Happy — LIKELY TO KEEP WELL 


WRONGLY DRESSED FOR SUMMER 
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marketing which the state gives free 
also, we can advertise for customers 
or employ some of the schemes sug- 
gested. 

To the one who is not sufficiently 
resourceful and adaptable to follow 
these methods or for other reasons 
cannot get customers, the middle- 
man is almost a necessity. 


How the Farm Woman May. Adver- 
» tise Her Wares 


IS often a problem to the woman 
living on the farm to advertise the 
things she has for sale. For instance, 
during the fruit season, with her cus- 
tomary household duties to attend to, 
and fruit to be put up, and the thous- 
and and one things really necessary 
to do, she lacks time for carrying to 
town the fruit, vegetables, fresh eggs, 
etc., which she could readily dispose 
of, and unless she is well supplied 
with.ice often has to lose large quan- 
tities of country produce. 
We people of the towns, frequently 





_on trips through the country, pass or- 


chards with heavily laden fruit trees, 


passed farms and ranches, I noticed 
by the side of the road small. black- 
boards, possibly a yard square, on 
which were written with chalk such 
things as the following: 


FOR SALE TODAY WE HAVE: 


Young chickens .......cceeees @ 40c each 

Wresh: CCC... scevee rs a @ 35c a dozen 
OOumtry DLR bios oc cceusecs @ 45c a pound 
Fresh buttermilk .........00. @ 10c a quart 


If the house was near the road the 
board would be fastened to the fence; 
it at some-distance from the road, 
then usually there was‘ an upright 
frame to support the small price- 
board, as some of the farmers called 
it. Every morning it was a very sim- 
ple matter to erase the list for the 
previous day and with the chalk to 
write down the salable goods for that 
day. 

At some places we bought delicious 
peaches and figs; at others we saw 
advertised sandwiches and tea; while 
at ofe beautifully kept bungalow we 
were able to buy a most appetizing 
lunch put up fresh in sanitary paper 
boxes. 

Sometimes the farmer would adver- 
tise for sale such things as a good 
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horse and buggy, or a milk cow, or 
some farming implement.. In this 
way the people traveling around 
learned where things could be pur- 
chased, and they were not slow to 
take advantage of the opportunity. 
The wise farm woman could readily 
dispose of her canned fruits and deli- 
cious honey, or any other products 
she might have for sale. 
BONNER PITT. 





WHAT ONE CLUB OF UNITED 
FARM WOMEN IS DOING 
IN MARKETING 


a 
The Interesting Story of How the 


Women of Union County, N. C., . 


Sold 3,000 Dozen Eggs, and Other- 
wise Made Their World Happier 


ies ORDER to get together, buy and 
sell on the codperative plan, and 
to be able-to save’ and help each 
other, we, the ladies of Gilboa com- 
munity, met on January 6, 1914, and 
organized a club of United Farm 
Women.. Our first work was to get, 
cartons, gather our eggs once or 
twice a week, placing the number of 
each farm on the carton, so that each 
person would be responsible for his 
or her eggs, and if any bad ones were 
reported we could easily find out who 
sold them. Of the 3,000 dozen not one 
bad egg was reported from our club 
members. This, however, was not 
very satisfactory, as we sold in large 
lots to grocerymen and they some- 
times were so long disposing of them 
that they must have been stale; but 
it is so much better to get the cash 
for eggs than to take them to any 
little old grocery store and take any 
old thing in trade. If we ever suc- 
ceed in educating our members to 
separate the roosters from the hens, 
so as to have eggs that will not spoil 
so readily, I think we shall be able 
to sell direct to consumers by parcel 
post, and be able to demand better 
prices and. let the poor city folks 
know how good and nourishing a 
real fresh country egg is. 

Our second meeting was for the 
purpose of selecting shirting and 
ginghams and such small articles as 
-we could get reasonably by buying 
in wholesale lots. We have bought 
and divided quite a number of things 
in this way and realized quite a little 
sum of profits thereby. By getting 
the short lengths in dry goods we 
sometimes save several cents on the 
yard, which means a great deal to 
the majority of the people. 

On March 28 we met with the 
County Farmers’ Union, had a picnic 
dinner, a fine address by Dr. Alex- 
ander, President of the Union, also a 
very sweet and helpful talk from 
Mrs. Rosalind Redfearn, of the An- 
son County canning club work. We 
have the canning club work started 
in this county with one of our mem- 
bers, Mrs. B. H. Griffin, as collabo- 
rator, 

We met with the ladies at their 
homes during the busy months on the 
farm, as a few have no way of going 
when the horses are at work. We 
discuss any subject we think most 
helpful at the time. We began with 
a club of seven and have added one 
by one until we now have 19 enrolled. 
We won a‘$15 cash préze given by 
the County Union for the most so- 
cial gatherings during the year for 
the benefit of the community. We 
expect to use this money to paint the 
school building on the inside. We 
have a new roof and water coolers, 
lumber for new steps, and expect to 
make other improvements as soon as 
we ean get the men to help do the 
work, 

We had a nice meeting Thanks- 
giving and served a bountiful dinner 
and oyster stew, and all the com- 
munity was invited. Social Service 
Day was observed, and the trees 
pruned and yards cleaned. One meet< 
ing we all enjoyed very much was 
especially for one of our members 
who was so unfortunate .as to lose 
her home and furnishings by _ fire. 
Each member carried a jar of canned 
fruit and such other things as shé 
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wished to give in bedding and cloth- 








ing, and we managed so much better 
by being organized. By having this 
timid little woman as a member of 
our club, we had learned to love her 
and felt more responsible for her 
welfare, and probably did more than 
we otherwise would have done. 

We had a house cleaning day this 
spring, and gave the school building 
a gtneral clean-up. Our next meet- 
ing is to quilt a beautiful patch-work 
quilt that we pieced for another 
sweet friend who was reared in the 
community and also lost her house- 
hold goods by fire. 

Of our 19 members all have tele- 
phones except one, also rural mail 
delivery. What community can beat 
us for up-to-date conveniences? Let 
every community have a United Club 
for the good of all. “United we stand, 
divided we fall.” 

MRS, J. Z. GREEN, Sec’y, 
United Farm Women of Gilboa Com- 
munity. 

Marshville, N. Cc. 


THE PLEASANT VALLEY PLAN 
. OF DIRECT MARKETING 


ot 

The Inspiring Story of How a Few 
Determined Farm Women Found a 
Market for Their Goods 


UR church was in debt. Our pas- 
tor had persuaded us to make an 
effort to repair the building, and our 
builaing committee had put on a new 
roof and made other changes, be- 
fore collecting funds necessary to 
pay for these improvements: About 
half the sum needed was easily frais- 
ed, but the balance they could not get. 
“See what you women can do,” sug- 
gested the building committee. 

Our women met for deliberation. 

“Suppose we give an ice cream sup- 
per,” proposed one. 

“Better organize first, so that it 
will be someone’s business to take 
charge of the money we make,” sug- 
gested another. 

“If we only had a leader.” we said 
with a sigh, as we had been saying 
and sighing for years. 

Finally: “Lizzie, you will have to 
take the lead,” the rest insisted. 

“IT can not meet with you regular- 
ly,” I reminded them. 

“We will come to you,” they prom- 
ised. 

It was in this way and in this spir- 
it that our Pleasant Valley Ladies’ 
Aid Society was organized July 16, 
1909. Fourteen names were enrolled, 
ten members of our church, two 
dwellers in our neighborhood, and 
two city friends who were visiting us. 
So, at that first meeting, we linked 
church and community interests, and 
established connections between ru- 
ral and urban life—a good beginning, 
as we realized later. We agreed to 
meet every week, and to pay monthly 
dues of 10 cents each. Then we plan- 
ned an ice cream supper. Two weeks 
later we turned over $25 to our build- 
ing committee. 

I can not in this paper give an ac- 
count of the various activities that 
developed through our organized ef- 
forts to serve our church and com- 
munity. With our help, the building 
committee finally paid\sthe debt in 
full; but while we were discharging 
this obligation, regular. collections 
were falling behind. The stewards 
were in straits, and our society was 
asked to assume the responsibility 
for conference collections—more con- 
structive work for “the female of the 
species.” 

So we cultivated neighborliness, 
and studied our community’s needs 
and resources from the woman’s 
point of view. Naturally our desire 
to serve suggested: “Better butter 
and eggs for the markets, and better 
markets for the butter and eggs.” 

Four of us sold butter in Pulaski, 
8 miles away, at 15 cents to 25 cents 
in winter, and 10 cents and 20 cents 
in summer. Most of our women sold 
their surplus butter to the peddlers 
at 8 cents to 15 cents the year round. 
In hot weather, women: often made 
soap of their butter. Not a woman of 








necessary part of it. 


stock, 


sweeper ? 


them in my time. 


the desolation of the childless home. 


house every morning in the year! 





us knew how to send her little pat of” 


LIGHTENING THE FARM WOMAN’S WORK 


E CAN greatly lessen the work in the house by doing away with the un- ” 
For example, where there are no modern conven- 
iences in the home, and where the water has to be brought from a well, have 
you ever taken the trouble to measure the distance from the well to the kitchen, 
and multiply that by two, andthat by the number of trips the wife probably 
makes in a day, and that by the number of days in the year? You would 
probably be amazed at the number of miles she has traveled in the year, just 
to bring watertothe house. You will then probably seriously consider whether 
you had not better put in a water system in the house, as well as for the live 


Is the house so planned that she can do the work which the wife or some 
one else must do, with the minimum of steps, the minimum of stooping, and 
the minimum of lifting? Is it not possible to run the washing machine by some 
kind of power; or is it possible to form a codperative laundry in connection 
with your creamery? If the farmer is so situated that he can have electricity, 
why not an ‘electric washing machine, an electric flat-iron, and a vacuum 


I know as well as a man can how wearying is eome women’s ene a I know 
a good deal about the care of children, for I have had a good deal to do with 
But even drudgery is better than no work at all, and no 
home. No amount of care of children in sickness and in health compares with 


summer, who, to put in her time, not only kept her house so immaculately 
clean that it was uncomfortable, but actually swept the street in front of her 
Work is often wearisome, but the weariness 
of it is nothing compared to the weariness of the man or woman who has noth- 
ing to do, no one to work for or to love.—Uncle Henry in Wallace’s Farmer. 


I saw one childless woman the past 





butter to market in good shape in 
summer. 


First we went to work to learn how 
to make better butter, working as 
individuals, neighbor talking with 
neighbor, exchanging ideas, using 
each other’s butter when our cows 
failed in milk.. We introduced butter 
making as a subject for study and 
discussions at society meetings, using 
Farmers’ Bulletin 241 as our text- 
book. Realizing that no one of us 
knew it all, we worked and studied 
together, each giving and receiving 
suggestions, every one a leader and a 
follower, all advancing step by step, 
until we reached the city market with 
our own and our neighbor’s better 
butter and eggs. It took time to work 
out our purpose, and not all of our 
neighbors would join us; but by the 
first. of April, 1913, we had engage- 
ments in St. Louis, Nashville, Mem- 
phis, and Montgomery, and were 
Shipping an average of 100 dozen eggs 
a week. 

We worked out plans for shipping 
in the same spirit that we had es- 
tablished leadership in the beginning. 

“I could pack the butter and eggs, 
if someone could deliver the cases at 
the express office,” I said. 

“T could take them to the express 
office, if someone would keep my 
baby while I was gone,” offered an- 
other. 

“I will take care of the baby,” 
promised her neighbor. 

The tenant woman who offered her 
services to deliver the packages at 
the express office, two miles away, 
was strong of muscle. She owned 
a rattle-trap buggy, and a blind horse 
that was idle much of the time. When 
her buggy collapsed a few months la- 
ter, another that had been set aside 
by its owner was donated to the but- 
ter and egg business. Each gave free- 
ly of what she had to offer—time, 
talent, training, physical strength, or 
material resources. 

And so, because we had a worth- 
while purpose, codperative spirit, and 
composite leadership, we worked out 
our object lesson—no great achieve- 
ment, but a suggestive example. 
This, in brief, is the story of the 
origin of our society, and the begin- 
ning of our direct marketing. We 
have never had any fixed plans, only 
a fixed purpose to serve our church 
and our community. Later, our pur- 


. pose to serve extended to our custo- 


mers. Our plans have varied to meet 
conditions at both ends of the line. 

It is easy to pack and ship eggs; 
but until we ledrned about butter 
cartons, we did not know how we 
were going to send butter to our va- 
rious customers that first summer. 
We were planning to break most of 





our butter engagements, and ship all 
of the butter to the nearest city, us- 
ing the refrigerator box mentioned 
in the bulletin. 

While trying to find a refrigerator 
box, we found the paraffined butter 
carton; and the carton linked us up 
with customers far and near. (Our 
society used and distributed 15,000 of 
these useful little containers last 
year.) After realizing the possibili- 
ties of the paraffined butter carton, 
we procured rectangular butter 
moulds, and began to pack the but- 
ter in the top of the egg crates, Be- 
fore the summer of 1913, we sent but- 
ter in tin buckets altogether. We 
still use buckets for small orders, but 
nearly every package we send out 
carries both eggs and butter. Every 
week last summer, I sent a St. Louis 
customer three dozen eggs and two 
pounds of butter packed together in 
a three-gallon tin bucket. Last win- 
ter the bucket carried butter, eggs, 
and sausage. The sausage was pack- 
ed in parchment-lined butter cartons. 

For orders calling for six to nine 
dozen eggs and four to eight pounds 
of butter, we use the Farmer’s Friend 
egg case of twelve dozen capacity. 
But for large shipments to our dis- 
tributors, we use the 30-dozen egg 
crates, buying them from local pro- 
duce dealers, Here are returns from 
a shipment to Nashville, a distance 
of 71 miles: 


24 dozen eggs at. 40C ..cccccccseccces + $9.60 
16 pounds butter at 85C....cecscceses - 5.60 
DOUG | koi Ti s Ua as che ees 
Commission of 10 per cent, 
Express on package......ee.8 
Express on empty crate..... cece 





10 
—— 1.97 
$13.33 
The 16 pounds went in the top of 
the egg package. By leaving out two 
layer of eggs and standing the prints 
on end, the crate will carry 10 dozen 
eggs with 32 pounds of butter. 
The city demand for our commodi- 
ties was an eye-opener. We sold 
over $2,000 worth of butter and eggs 
the first year. We had calls for 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, dried fruits, 
fruits for preserving, hams, sausage, 
‘cottage cheese, and cracklings—too 
big a business for our packers, not to 
mention the old buggy, and the blind 
horse. 
Yes, there was rapid development 
at both ends of the line. 
“Tf I thought you women could keep 
this thing going, I would buy an- 
other cow—a Jersey,” said one of our 
farmers. Arid he, bought a Jersey 
cow. His neighbors bought cows. 
“One man bought a herd. Separators 
refrigerators and silos are coming 
into our valley. 

ELIZABETH D. ABERNATHY. 
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Firestone 
_ WINS! 


Firestone built-up-in-center 
tread—Firestone quality in 
materials—Firestone con- 
struction by the greatest. 
‘organizationof tire specialists 
—these and a score of other 
reasons score victory ages 
Firestone user in tours, dailv 
service and economy test. 


Automobile and motorcycle 
tires, tubes and accessories. 
Free Offers S22»: 22 

dealer’s name 
ont address and the make of tires 


se,and we will send - free a 
waterproof t will keep your 
inner tubes 





in prime condition. 


Write today and ask, also, for 
Free Book on “Care and 
Repair of Tires,’’. No, 40. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
**America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rum Makers’’ 
Akron, 0.—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 











Typhoid and Other 
Dangerous Diseoses. 


You can do it most effectively 
























cad be ace af a a0nuaak ual at Soak 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operat 

by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more ahda supply of 3 g: 

lons or more per minute, Will 
maintain air pressure system. 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 
in use, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write today for catalog and free estimat 


RIFE ENGINE Co. : 
3130 Trinity Building New York 
















Pulaski, Tenn. 
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$1 50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription, for one year 
each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions, all sent in together 

—a saving of 33 per cent on each 

subscription. Address 
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or your yield in these crops great- 
ly improved. A single pound of 


Nitra-Germ 


will dotke work on one acre. Ask 
us to prove this statement. 

If you want to enrich your 
lands, improve your crops, and 
save fertilizer expense, write us 
today for full information. 


Nitra-Germ Company, 
Dept. B, Savannah, Ga. 





Guaranteed to do 
Giret-class work. 


‘Winston-Salem, WC. 


and Columbia, S. C. 
Aééress Nearest Point. 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


JULY 
Plans aa or Union 
ag Ma: i Saimer Best Coiperate im Mar 
yxy a 
keting This Year’s cont 
AUGUST 
Best coma oe of Harvesting Hay, Corn, 
and Forage C 
ig for Sowing aa. Vetch, etc., 
and fer of Seed. 





” SEPTEMBER 
How May We Make Work Easier for 
Our Wives and i? 
How May We Improve Our Local 
Schools, or Help. Grown-up fMiliterates 
Learn to Read? ; 











TIME TO STOP THE COTTON TARE 
LEAK 


Mr. Hobbs Suggests a Remedy for 
the Losses We Are Now Suffering 
—Concerted Action Needed 


| bl ABOUT 30 days from now the 
cotton crop of the South will begin 
to be marketed, and I wish again to 
call the attention of the cotton farm- 
ers to a certain 

little leak they 

have allowed to 

go on year after 

year, with no ap- 

parent concern. It 

is small individu- 

ally, but collect- 

ively amounts to 

many millions of 

dollars loss an- 

MR. HORES ually to the grow- 

ers. This is the excessive cotton tare. 
The great spinners of Europe fix 
the price they will pay for cotton, 
with the understanding that they will 
have to take 6 per cent bagging and 
ties with each bale. Therefore this 








To Learn About Ce-eperafive Marketing, Read 


“How Farmers Cooperate 
and Double Profits’’ 


By CLARENCE POE 
Its the most comprehensive and up-to-date book yet printed dealing with © 


Profitable marketing of farm products. 
and send for a copy. 


Intreduction—An Appeal for Leader- 

ship, 

Chapter I—The Farmer Must Take 
Complete Contre! of His Business 

Chapter IIl—First of All, a Good Local 
Farmers’ Club: How to Make it a 
Success, 

Chapter lll—Coiperative Buying Is 
Good; Cotperative Merchandising 
May or May Not Be. 

a iV—Rural Credits and a: 


Cuapter V—Why I Believe in the Farm- 
ers’ Union, Grange, etc. 

Chapter Vi—Some Farmers’ Ciubs I 
Have Known: Examples of Neigh- 
borhood Coéperation, 

Vil—How to Organize a Co- 
ive Society: . Some Funda- 
mental Principles, 

Chapter VIiIl— How Cotperation re- 
maile a Minnesota Neighborhood: 
The Story of Svea, 

Chapter X—Why Can't You Have a 
Neighborhood Like Svea ?—A Prop- 
erly Organized Rural Community. 

Citepter X—How Wisconsin Berry 
Growers Met an Ugly Situation; 
Successful Produce Marketing. 

Chapter XI—More Codéperative Stories 
From the Northwest: Coéperative 
Laundry Work, Livestock Ship- 
ping, Cheese-Makirig, etc, 

Chapter XII—Codperation to Get Bet- 
ter Cotton and Cottonseed Prices, 

Chapter XIII—A $5,000,000 Truck Mar- 
keting Association in Virginia. 

Chapter XIV—-A North Carolina County 
Coéperation Has Waked Up: 
Creameries, Egg Collecting, Pota- 
to Marketing, Credit Societies, etc. 

Chapter XV—What Florida and Cali- 
fornia Citrus Fruit Oganizations 


Have Done. 


Farmer, one year 
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Marketing Association. 
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in England. ’ 

Chapter XXII—What Cotperation Has 
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Chapter XXIII—Codperation Gives Dan- 
ish Farmers Three Profits Instead 
of One, 

Chapter XXIV—Cows and Coiperation 
Have Made Denmark Rich: SBusi- 
ness Methods and High Quality 
Products as Factors. 

Chapter XXV—Averaging $2 More Per 
Hog Through Codéperation: How 
Livestock Farmers Benefit. 

Chapter XXVI—“People’s High 
Schools’”’ Made Danish Coiperation 

Chapter XXVII—Bight Secrets of Suc- 
cess with Cotperation: The Ex- 
periences of Denmark as a Lesson 
for America, 


APPENDIX 
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will be figuring on 30 pounds (com- 
mercial bale 500 pounds) to the bale 
for deduction. The average farmer 
puts on from 18 to 22 pounds. If more 
is added, the buyer refuses to buy, 
claiming that the amount is exces- 
Sive, seeming to be forgetful of the 
fact that the full 6 per. cent, or 30 
pounds, was already deducted from 
the purchase price by the spinner in 
the beginning, and if not over 6 per 
cent is added there will be no kick 
coming from said spinner. This sit- 
uation is so well known that export- 
ers who buy cotton with less than 6 
per cent tare seem to have made a 
practice of adding extra bagging up 
to the full 6 per cent limit, thereby 
getting the benefit that the farmer 
himself should receive. 


Now what are the farmers going 
to do about it? The Commercial 
World tells us that 6 per cent tare is 
“right and just,” yet when the grower 
puts this amount on he has trouble 
from the buyers, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the, farmer, 
knowing his rights, walks up like a 
lamb dumb before his shearer and is 
shorn of from 60 cents to $1 a bale, 
yet he openeth not his mouth. A pit-~ 
iful sight for gods and men to look 
at, yet it is but too true. It is a case 
where the individual cannot act 
alone. It is a case where the power 
of organization must be brought to 
bear through the Union and other 
farm organizations. 

The Union can and must get busy 
and save these millions to the pro- 
ducers now wrongfully going into the 
coffers of the exporters. There are 
two ways in which this question can 
be settled. First, let the farmers in 


every cotton state get together and 


demand the passage of such a law as 
South Carolina has, which reads as 
follows: ° 


“Section 1. It shall be unlawful 
for any person, firm or corpora- 
tion engaged in the business of 
buying cotton in this state, as 
principal or agent, to deduct any, 
sum for bagging and ties from 
the weight or price of any bale of 
cotton when the weight of the 
bagging and ties does not exceed 
6 per cent of the gross weight of 
such bale of cotton, In the event 
that the weight of the bagging 
and ties exceeds 6 per cent of the 
gross weight of said bale of cot- 
ton, only the excess over the said 
6 per cent may be deducted. 

“Section 2. For each and every 
violation of this act, the offender 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be fined in the sum of 
not less than $5, nor more than 
$25, or imprisoned not less than 
10 days nor more than 30 days: 
Provided, this act shall not apply 
to what is known in trade as 
round bales, and bales of cotton 
which weigh less than 300 
pounds,” 


Or a still more satisfactory way 
would be to settle the question upon 
a fair and equitable basis to both 
spinner and producer by Internation- 
al agreement. This could be easily 
arranged no doubt by Secretary 
Houston or his representatives in 
conference with spinners. of Europe. 
This plan has been suggested quite a 
number of times, and is to my mind 
the most logical way to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the question. 


I would suggest that the Farmers’ 
Union throughout the South get busy 
at once and try to have the question 
of cotton tare adjusted upon a basis 
that will be fair and equitable to the 
grower. The farmer has rights, and 
it is plain that in this matter of ex- 
cessive cotton tare his rights have 
been grossly abused. There is no 
excuse for further delay. I would 
suggest further that 454 per cent 


‘Progressive Farmer’s phrase, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 


tare would be a fair and equitable 
. HOBBS. 


adjustment. 
Clinton, N. C. 





Necessity of Keeping European Mar- 
kets Open to American Cotten 


+c have the happy faculty, Mr. 
Editor, of bringing things to pass, 
and it looks now that the South, as 
well as all of America, needs some 
good strong pulling and pushing from 
come authoritative source to open up 
the blockade of neutral ports for the 
South’s great crop, cotton. 

The Georgia Legislature, as you 
perhaps know, has taken this matter 
up with President Wilson, and upon 
a suggestion from us, the Georgia 
Chamber of Commerce is taking up 
this matter with the various boards 
of trade throughout this state, and 
will ask them to act through resolu- 
tions or as they think best. If this 
spirit can be extended to every South- 
ern state the combined effort should 
bring results. .And since every state 
of the Union is either directly or in- 
directly interested in this great 
American crop, surely the North and 
West and East will lend their efforts 
also. In addition to the boards of 
trade acting, if your good -paper can 
stir the Farmers’ Unions throughout 
the country, surely we can bring such 
strong pressure to bear upon Eng- 
land that she will immediately lift 
the embargo that restricts our crop 
to such a small market, and will thus 
guarantee better prices this fall. Un- 
less this is brought about we may 
have this fall similar conditions to 
those of last fall when cotton was a 
drug on the market at six cents, and 
such a condition is not to be desired 
by any means. Can you not devise 
some plan by which every state of 
the South will get busy and immed- 
iately set on foot measures that will 
at least relieve this crop of the re- 
stricted market it now has. What- 
ever is done must be done quickly, as 
the time is near for gathering, and 
any delay will militate against us. 

J. H. WILLIFORD. 


Commerce, Ga. 





Why Not Have Official Cotton 
Graders? 


S A result of the efforts of mem- 

bers of the Farmers’ Union in 
Robeson County, official cotton 
graders have been appointed for 
that county. The weigher and grad- 
er is combined as one man. And 
why shouldn’t the cotton weigh- 
er be the legai grader in every mar- 
ket town? If it costs a little mere 
money to get an efficient man, it will 
certainly be money well expended in 
the interest of justice and a square 
deal. With the right kind of men as 
official graders in every county in the 
state it will afford needed protection 
for the producers in a commercial 
transaction in which protection can 
be provided in no other way, for the 
individual sellers can not be graders. 
Being forced to seil cotton on grade 
only, it is properly the business of 
the state and counties to provide offi< 
cial graders, and I think it will be 
well for the State Union to insist 
upon the enactment of: legislation 
providing for this much needed re- 
form in every cotton growing county 
in the state. . J. Z.G 





The editor of the Buie’s Creek 
Record quotes and emphasizes The 
“The 
man who reads is the man who leads,” 
and goes on to say: “It is distressing 
to think about the flimsy excuses 
people give for not reading. One man 
hasn’t time, but he can discuss poli- 
tics and ‘the latest scandal by the 
hour. Another cannot spare the 
money, but he buys tobacco by the 
pound and whiskey ‘by the gallon. 
The Buie’s Creek people are above 
the average in our section, we believe, 
but our people spend annually far 
more for tobacco and snuff than they 
do for books, magazines and papers.” 





The men who lead are the men who read. 
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Saturday, July 24, 1915]. 
Six Things to Do in Cotton Marketing 


(Concluded from page 13, this issue) 


have an even chance at it, it would 
be better for all except the slick- 
tongued buyer who under the 
present arrangement gets the 
farmer into his place of business 
and finding him not posted on the 
market, succeeds in closing him 
out in a good many cases one cent 
per pound under its value.” 
oe 


Warehousing the Wisest Plan 


ANY communities would no doubt 

be benefited by such an arrange- 
ment as our cotton-buyer friend sug- 
gests, but the situation would not be 
greatly improved in some of the mar- 
kets we know where the buyers abso- 
lutely refuse to bid against one an- 
other. The solution of the problem 
seems to us to lie in the warehousing 
of cotton under the direction of state 
warehouse commissioners such as 
have already been appointed in South 
Carolina and Texas, and the sale of 
cotton directly to the mills. 

It is gratifying to see the ag- 
gressive way in which Texas and Tex- 
as bankers are taking hold of the 
warehousing plan. In conversation 
with some Texas bankers only yes- 
terday, as we write this, we caught 
something of the spirit in which their 
state organization is doing this work. 
The following extracts from a circu- 
lar sent out by their President and 
executive committee are worth re- 
producing: 


“Members are urged to obtain 
copies of the new cotton ware- 
house bill. Cotton receipts issued 
by warehouses operating under 
the new law guarantee weight, 
grade, delivery and priority of 
lien. 

“Texas lost over five million 
dollars in country damage on ex- 
posed cotton last year, while by 
placing our cotton in warehouses 
and marketing it gradually, it 
would undoubtedly give the farm- 
ers a better price and at the same 
time permit bankers to have their 
funds invested for a longer period 
of time, with an absolutely first- 
class piece of collateral—the very 
kind of paper most readily avail- 
able for rediscount with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

“We urge all members of the 
Association to assist this commit- 
tee in the constructive work of 
increasing our warehouse facili- 
ties. Call meetings of your local 
merchants and bankers and start 
work at once to build additional 
warehouses in your community. 
Copies of organization papers, 
forms of warehouse receipts, and 
other forms necessary may be ob- 
tained by addressing F. C. Wein- 
ert, State Warehouse Commis- 
sioner, Austin, Texas. We also 
urge you to communicate with 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
which will furnish plans of model 
warehouses which may be con- 
structed at very low cost.” 


Whe presume that Mr. Weinert or 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce will 
be glad to send these documents to 
any Progressive Farmer reader in- 
closing a two-cent stamp for them, 
and the cheapness of the proposed 
Dallas warehouse plans is certainly 
surprising, With Texas and South 
Carolina both so earnestly at work 
upon the state cotton warehousing, 
the results of their experiences should 
soon help other cotton states to work 
out even more nearly ideal plans for 
their own citizens. 


Join With Your Neighbors in Market- 
ing Cotton and Cotton Seed 


HE conclusion of the whole mat- 

ter seems to us to be just this: 
That while we must work (1) for bet- 
ter laws regulating cotton grading 
and (2) for an international confer- 
ence to revise the cotton tare and 
(3) for a state warehousing system, 
the immediately practicable thing is 


for cotton farmers in every neighbor- 
hood to get together now—they ought 
to do so before August 10—and ar- 
range for pooling sales of both cot- 
ton and cotton seed. By marketing 
50 to 500 bales together they can get 
fairer grading, and more competition 
in buying, and increased profits from 
both these sources. Or if they wish 
to hold cotton it will be easier to get 
advances on fair terms if a group of 
farmers act together. 

Nor should it ever be forgotten 
that there are just as great money- 
making opportunities in codperative 
marketing of cotton seed as in codp- 
erative marketing of cotton. In fact, 
there is such general lack of infor- 
mation as to standard cotton seed 
prices, or as to the basis of exchange 
for meal, that all sorts of shameful 
variations occur—far more extreme 
variations than take place in cotton 
itself. In an investigation we made 
some months ago we found prices the 
same day ranging all the way from 
$16 a ton to $33 a ton. Similarly some 
farmers get 1,500 pounds of meal in 
exchange for a ton of seed, and oth- 
ers 2,100 pounds. 

The cotton growers of the whole 
South naturally wish better prices for 
their great staple crop. Why then 
should they not unite on the “Six 
Things to Do” set forth on page 13? 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTES 


——— 





Look Over This List, See Which Ones | 
Are to Be Held Nearest You, and | 


Help Get All Your Neighbors to 
Attend 


OLLOWING is the list of Farmers’ 
Institutes to be held in North Car- | 
Please logk over | 
the list and make a note of those to | 
be held in your county and help | 


olina this summer. 


spread the news throughout your 
community: 


Alamance—Elon College, July 24; Wood- 
lawn School, July 27; Springs Graded School, 
July 28, 

Alexander—Taylorsville, Aug, 2. 

Alleghany — Whitehead, Sept. 29: Glade 
Valley, Sept. 30; Sparta, Sept. 30. 

Anson—Ansonville, July 31; Morven, Aug. 


Ashe—Scottville, Sept. 28; Grassy Creek, 
Sept. 27; Jefferson, Sept. 25. 

Avery—Banners Elk, Sept. 20, 

Buncombe—Swannanoa Test Farm, Aug. 
14, 

Burke—Mt. Pleasant, Aug. 3. 

Cabarrus—Rocky River S, H., Aug. 13; 
Reimer S. H., Aug. 14. 

Caldwell—Granite Falls, Aug. 5, Oak Hill, 
Aug. 6; Patterson School, Aug, 7. 

Caswell—Leasburg, July 23; New Hope Ss. 
H., July 24, 

Catawba—Dr. Foard’s Store, Aug 4; St. 
+ gi School, Aug. 9; Lenoir College, Sept. 
Cherokee—Andrews, Aug. 6. 
Clay—Ogden 8S, H., Aug. 4; 
Aug. 5. 
Cleveland—Shelby, Aug. 9; Casar, Aug, 10. 


Hayesville, 


Davidson—Kennedy S. H., July 27; Reeds, | 
July 28; Freedonia S. H., Newsoms, July 29, | 


Davie—Jerusalem, Aug, 6; Cana Academy, 
Aug. 7. 


Durham—Lowe’s Grove School, Aug. 18) | 


Mineral Springs High School, Aug. 19. 

Forsyth—Clemmons, Aug. 10; 
Grove, Aug. 11; Belews Creek, Aug. 13. 

Gaston—Sunnyside S, H., Aug. 7; Stanley, 
Aug, 11. 

Guilford—Pleasant Garden, July 23: Me- 
Leansburg, July 29; Battleground, July 30 

Haywood—Rock Hill S. H., Aug. 9; Rock 
Spring 8S. H., Aug. 10; Bethel High School, 
Aug. 11. 

Henderson—Green River, Aug. 17; 
Aug. 18 

Iredell—Farm Life School, Harmony, 
July 30; Test Farm, Statesville, July 31; Lin- 
wood S. H., near Mooresville; Ang. 10. 

Jackson—Cullowhee School, Aug. 3. 

LincoIn—Reepsville, Aug. 5; Lincolnton, 
Aug. 6. 

Macon—Maxwell Home & School, Aug, 24; 
Otto, Aug. 25; Higdonville, Aug. 26. 

Madison—Marshall, Aug. 12; Mars Hill, 
Aug. 13. 

MeDowell—Marion, Aug. 2. 

Mecklenburg—Dixie, Aug. 12; Huntersville, 
Aug. 12; Carolina Academy, Aug, 13. 

Mitchell—Bakersville, July 24; 
Pine, July 26. 


Dana, 


Montgomery—Troy, July 24; Mt. Gilead, | 


July 28. 


Moore—Carthage, July 22; Aberdeen, July | 


24; West End, July 26. 

Polk—Columbia, Aug. 19. 

Randolph—Pleasant Ridge, July 22; Farm- 
er, July 26. 

Richmond—Rockingham, Aug. 19. 

Rockingham—Reidsville, July 26; Bethany 
High School, July 31. 

Rowan—Mt. Ulla, Aug. 11; China Grove, 
Aug. 16. 

Rutherford—Union Mills, Aug. 3; Walls 8S. 
H., Aug. 4. 

Stanley—Norwood, July 29; Endy S. H., 
July 30; Richfield, Aug. 17. 

Stokes—Walnut Grove, Aug, 5; 
Aug. 12. 


Surry—Piney Grove Church, Aug. 14; An, | 


tioch School House, Aug. 16; 
tain, Aug. 17. 
Swain—Bryson City—Aug. 7. 
Transylvania—Blantyre, Aug. 16, 
Union—Indian Trail, Aug. 14, 
Aug. 16; Marshville, Aug. 17. 


Pilot Moun, 


Waxhaw, 


Watauga—Boone, Sept. 23; Valle Cruces, | 


Sept. 21; Sugar Grove, Sept. 22, 
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We have seven thousand Express 

Agents in the South, located at seven 

thousand different cities and towns, all of them 

anxious to help you find a market for your butter, 

eggs, poultry, fruit, fish, vegetables and other farm 
produce.—Let us list your name in our Market Bul- 
letins—Ask your Express Agent about it—Low rates NE 
on food products.—Quick shipments.—Prompt delivery. Wy = 


Southern Express Company 


£*Serve the Public’’ 1 


\ 








Southern Railway 


Premier Carrier of the South 


Low Round Trip Summer Tourist Tickets Now on Sale to 
“THE LAND OF THE SKY” 


Asheville, Waynesville, Toxaway, Hendersonville, Brevard, 
Hot Spring and All Other Western North Carolina Points 


Spend your vacation in the cool mountains of Western North Caros 
lina. Week End and Sunday Excursion round trip tickets on sale to 
Asheville, Black Mountain, Mt. Airy, Morehead City, Wilmington and 
various other mountain and seashore resorts. For illustrated booklets, 
complete detailed information, ask your agent, or communicate with 


0. F. YORK, TUBING ESSSE’- RALEIGH, N. C. 














Burke's | 


Picks All Peanuts 
Saves All Hay 
Pays For Itself 


Let Us Ship You a Lilliston Peanut Picker 


and prove how one of these wonderful improved peanut pickers will 
earn money—that it will do more work than 90 to 100 hands, picking and 
cleaning nuts without cracking. Separates hay that can be sold for ancy 
prices or used as stock food. Saving of peanuts, hay and earnings from 
picking for neighbors will pay for machine in one season. 





Clip this ad. and send for full particulars of our offer, catalog and 
testimonials. Don’t delay—write us now. 


NATIONAL MACHINE CORP., Dept. A, Suffolk, Va. 

















Spruce | 


For best results in canning all fruits. vegeta 
and berries for homeor market, getVineininGeee 
Made from heavy plate and fully guaranteed, 

ices lower than ever. Promptshipments, The 
Droper amount of solder and flux with each can 
order. Special discount for early orders. Write 
an Mr: list today. 
INIA CAN CO., Box 791 , Buchanan, V: 
@ TRY A GROSS OF OUR WAX SEALING CANS me 











Dillard, | 


SUMMER TIME Is 
HAMMOCK TIME. 


This beautiful Ham- 
mock sent Prepaid 
by Parcel Post for a 


Club of only 12 Special 
25c Trial Subscriptions 
or fora 


SE ihe 


SAS 


Se 


HVAVUNUEH 
Club of (6) six and $1.00 additional. 
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Here’s Your Chance. 


We have 60 4 H.P., 50 6 H.P., se 
H.P, that we are going to offer at a 
price less than half our regular price— 
even lower than cost of production, 


4 H.P. Engine complete, $98.00 
6 H.P. Engine complete, $130.00 
8 H.P. Engine complete, $150.00 


These engines are our most recent de- 
sign, have our very latest improvements 
and operate on either Gasoline or Kero- 
sene. They are not in the class with the 
low price, cheap engine, but are large, 
powerful and built for heavy duty, dur- 
able, long and satisfactory service. 


Remember only fifty of each—when 
there are sold no more will be offered 
at this price. 


Our company has a reputation for 





honest construction, square dealing, re- 
liability and perfectly designed machin- 
ery, worth over half a million dollars, 
has the largest and most complete works 
in the South, and has been manufactur- 
ing high-class machinery for practically 
half a century, 


Don’t Delay—Act Now. 


Tomorrow may be too late, for these 
engines will not stay on hand long. Clip 
this ad, mail to us, and we will ship you 
without delay either size you desire. 
Simply check off the one you want, write 
your order and engine will be shipped 
without the usual cash requirements, 


COULD WE OFFER MORE? 


Remember—only fifty of each. This 
is your chance to get a high-grade en- 
gine at a price lower than ever offered 
before, 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 
JACKSON, TENN. 


We also make high grade steam engines, 
saw mills, grist mills,feed mills and ensil- 
age machinery. Write us your wants. 
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| £214 cents a bushel. 





mae 
forge Ake St Slippase! 
With 8 plows, 8%; 
with 10 plows, 2%—- 
lost in slippage. That 
is what a round- 


wheel tractor con- 
cern publicly admits. 


Reg US. Pat Of 
Don’t say Caterpillar unless you mean Holt} 
But the Caterpillar can 't slip. It’s all 
feet and it's got them all onthe ground. 
It's geared to plow at 2t-miles per hour 
and you get 2F. miles of furrow—not 14. 
And it stands up. One owner says: 
“Three years and hardly a cent for re- 
pairs.” Ten years in the field—2000 in use in 
25 countries. See it at both California Expoe 
sitions. Get Catalog .j 262, and upe 


—2——— ‘The Holt 
Mfg. Co. 
{Incorporated} 


Peoria, IL 
$0 Church St, N:¥» 
Stockton, Cab 





ENGINE BARGAINS 


2 Gas Engines at a Sacrifice 
Both New 
1 High Grade Foos—4 H.-P., the othera 
234 H.-P. Detroit. 
Write for description and cash prices, 
bargains to sell them now. 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS, 


Both great 


Raleigh, ®. C. 








The Progiessive Farmer advertisers are | 
guaranteed, 


ANY NORTH CAROLINA FARMER CAN GET HELP IN 
MARKETING 


Read Here the Numerous Ways in Which the Divison of Markets 
Offers Assistance and Then Write Prof. Camp for What You Want 





W. R. Camp, Chief, Division of Markets, N. C. Experiment Station, Raleigh 


HE Division of Markets of the 

North Carolina Department of 

Agriculture and Experiment 
Station helps four classes of people 
to sell or buy farm products: (1) in- 
dividual farmers who desire to find a 
new or better market; (2) organiza- 
tions of growers who desire informa- 
tion in regard to the market demand 
in different states; (3) merchants in 
and out of the state who desire to be 
put in touch with farmers or farmers’ 
organizations which have certain 
products for sale; and (4) consumers, 
either farmers or townspeople, who 
want to know where they can buy a 
farm product not grown or found in 
their neighborhood. 

One incident will help to make 
clear the situation in regard to the 
marketing problem of the individual 
farmer. A farmer who had 4,000 
bushels of corn for sale wanted 85 
cents a bushel for it. The local mar- 
ket was paying 65 cents a bushel. He 
had good corn; the local buyer knew 
it. Rather than sell his corn for 65 
cents the farmer said he would hold 
it. The buyer replied that the mar- 
was already over-supplied, a 
common condition of local markets. 
However, he finally offered to pay 
The farmer clos- 
ed the contract at this price. This 
one days’ bargain netted him 17% 
cents a bushel or $700 profit over 
what the local market price would 
have brought him for his 4,000 bush- 
els. 

Now the grower knew his business 
or he could not have made this profit. 
The Division of Markets had furn- 
ished him Chicago quotations and the 
freight rates from Chicago and from 
his own loading point to the leading 
markets in North Carojina. Know- 


| ing the Chicago quotations for West- 


ern corn and its freight rates, as 
shown in our published reports and 
circulars, any farmer can calculate to 
a fraction of a cent what he should 
receive for corn net at his own load- 
ing point if he is to be paid for it the 
same price as for the same grade of 
Western corn delivered in North 
Carolina. 


How Farmcrs and Merchants May 
Use a State Division of Markets 


N THIS way the Division of Mar- 

kets can help any large grower to 
' get a fair price for his products. This 
| office sends any farmer who. re- 
quests it a copy of its weekly price 
report. If a farmer does not know 
where to sell, we will send him the 
names of any dealers in any of the 
towns in which prices are reported to 
be highest in the weekly price circu- 
lar Merchants also prize our price 
reports for they show them where it 
is possible to sell and buy to best ad- 
vantage. We furnish buyers lists of 
growers so they can communicate 
directly with the growers. 


Is this all this office needs to do to 
help farmers market their crops? No. 
This is only a drop in the bucket. The 
individual farmer is frequently too 
busy putting in crops to pay much at- 
tention to our marketing circulars, 
weekly price reports, and quarterly 
Market Bulletins. The merchant 
sometimes does not like to buy of an 
individual farmer by wire or letter. 
The product may not arrive at the 
time and in the amount desired. Be- 
sides the grade of the product may 
not suit him when it finally does 
come. 


As soon as there is much of a crop 
grown in any section, local and trav- 
eling solicitors come into existence 
to buy the farmers’ products. This 
method of sale has proved very un- 
satisfactory. Whenever the farmers 
come to depend upon the local mar- 
ket, traveling and local solicitors oc- 


|cupy the position of monopolists and 


can, if they choose, depress prices. 

This office is now engaged in show- 
ing the farmers of Hyde County how 
they are losing $80,000 a year on their 
corn and soy beans, those of Beau- 
fort County $25,000 a year on their 
potato crop, and those of Duplin, Col- 
umbus and Wayne Counties untold 
amounts on their strawberry crops. 

Even when traveling salesmen pay 
all the market will stand, the costs of 
distribution are necessarily high. Ten 
traveling salesmen to a market will 
mean $25 a day each at least or $250 a 
day for one market for salary and 
traveling expenses. The farmer has 
to pay for all of these expenses. 


Organization to Grade and Advertise 
the Products of a Community 


HEN the distributing houses do 

not receive what they want. 
When each farmer follows his own 
whims in grading, there is no possi- 
bility of buying carload lots of a uni- 
form grade of one standard variety. 
Naturally the large distributing 
houses are in favor of the farmers 
organizing to standardize their ship- 
ments. This office is only in a posi- 
tion to push the sale of branded goods. 
Farmers who have a responsible or- 
ganization can best codperate with us 
to insure grades and to advertise the 
products of their community. 

One of the chief functions of this 
office is to canvass the trade to find 
out the particular demands of differ- 
ent markets in states east of Chicago 
and New Orleans. This canvass has 
been made to inform ourselves of 
possible market needs for North Car- 
olina butter, potatoes, apples, straw- 
berries, lettuce, and other fruit and 
vegetables. 


The first step toward organization 
is to show the farmer the costs and 
defects of the present system of dis- 
tribution. This work has been start- 
ed for corn, potatoes, strawberries, 
apples, eggs, and cotton. We are put- 
ting farmers: in a position to choose 
between the higher costs and lower 
prices of the present unsystematized 
method of unloading farm. products 
upon too few markets and the lower 
expense and higher prices which an 
organization for properly grading 
and distributing farm products can 
bring about. 


To Grade Cotton 


AST summer the Division of Mar- 

kets worked in codperation with 
the Office of Markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture, to grade 
cotton for the farmers of one county. 
This has been estimated to have sav- 
ed the farmers of the county $20,000. 
A large farmer could demand that 
the local buyer recognize the grades 
of the government grader or say he 
would ship his cotton to Norfolk. We 
found that the small farmer could not 
force a recognition of grades... The 
only way that the small farmers can 
reap the same advantage as the large 
farmers is to .combine with other 
farmers so as to be able to ship in 
large amounts. 


In a survey of the mills of the state 
which the Division of Markets has 
made to determine’the nature of the 
demand of our North Carolina cotton 
mills, we found that 106 mills were in- 
terested in receiving “offers, of cot- 
ton from financially responsible or- 
ganizations of producers in case the 
cotton was stapled, graded and class- 
ified in large lots by competent men 
furnished by the. Federal or state 
government.” Seven mills indicated 
that they were not interested in Gov- 
ernment grading and thirty were 
non-committal. All large buyers 
should welcome this work, as it will 
save them the expense of employing 
a large number of local agents. When 
farmers are organized to grade, sta- 
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ple, and classify cotton in large lots, 
then mills and buyers in general may 
buy the product direct from a grow- 
ers’ organization by wire or letter on 
the basis of standard grades. Organ- 
izations of producers will thus fit into 
the needs of the larger organizations 
which are coming to prevail in the 
cotton buying and cotton manufac- 
turing business. 

By provision of the law passed by 
the last Legislature it is possible for 
counties to appropriate funds to 
work in codperation with the Divis- 
ion of Markets to get their cotton 
graded. 


To Give Farmers Better Credit Rat- 
ing—Organize Credit Unions 


HE problem of credit may enter 

into all of these marketing prob- 
lems. Without reasonable-priced cred- 
it, advantageous sales cannot take 
place. So the organization of inexpen- 
sive credit facilities among farmers 
was made a part of the marketing 
work of this office by the last Legisla- 
ture. Every farmer knows he cannot 
hold his cotton for better prices unless 
he has credit. The California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange could not do a 
business of $14,000,000 a year on a 
small capital unless the members 
could wait for their returns until 
their fruit could be advantageously 
sold. Farmers who have to pay 38 
per cent more for their supplies 
bought on credit than for cash are 
in no position to market anything for 
themselves. From the following ti- 
tles of circulars which we have pub- 
lished will be seen the campaign of 
education which this office has start- 
ed: 

“Credit Unions as Provided for by 
the Last Legislature—Who May 
Join.” 

“An Increase of the Supply of 
Credit Through Saving. The Need of 
Having Sources of Credit Independ- 
ent of the Credit Facilities Outside of 
the State.” 

“Developing Credit in the Country. 
Credit Unions Become Societies to 
Promote Agriculture.” 

The greatest and most successful 
business organizations have been 
brought into existence because some 
one or group of men were in a posi- 
tion to force the others to join in or- 
der that the promoters might make 
several millions of dollars from form- 
ing the organization. Farmers will 
not organize when they suspect that 
others are going to profit by the deal 
and no one can make them. 

The business of the Division of 
Markets is to show farmers that the 
coéperative form of organization for 
sale of farm products and for the 
purchase of farm supplies, and the 
credit union for organizing new cred- 
it facilities among farmers as provid- 
ed for by the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture, is planned to protect every 
farmer in his rights. 

Bulletins may be had and meetings 
arranged to submit plans for organi- 
zation upon application to the writer 
of this article. Whenever farmers 
are in earnest and show that they 
mean business, steps will be taken 
to work out the whole form of or- 
ganization with them. In the mean- 
time let every farmer get wise as to 
his interest. 





Home economics has taken that 
three-legged stove in hand _ that 
would not draw, taught the woman 
how to clean it, the principles of the 
flue and draughts, building fires, 
above all, how to buy, cook and serve 
the food that was to go into the 
stove. Woman has not only had to 
be taught how to use the stove but 
she has been taught that she is worth 
a new stove, with four good solid 
legs, that a stove which could save 
her time, money and disposition was 
worth more than a spring suit. Do- 
mestic science has even helped to see 
to it that Johnny brought in the coal, 
helped clean the stove, that Mary 
helped mother cook, and that human 
life, health and joy are the greatest 
things on earth—Mrs. Olaf N. Gulde 
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MARKETING THE PEANUT CROP 





Shall Growers Sit Still and Allew the Crop to Be Sacrificed This 
Year?—This Is What Will Happen Unless Action Be Taken Imme- 


diately 





By T.E. Browne, West Raleigh, N.C. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact 
that the marketing of peanuts 
has been discussed in the col- 
umns of The Progressive Farmer, a 
repetition will be risked because of 
the seriousness of the outlook. There 
is a prevailing 
opinion that the 
acreage devoted to 
’ peanuts is much 
greater in 1915 
than ever before. 
There’ is general 
complaint of a 
poor stand among 
growers of the 
large varieties, but 
MR. BROWNE this does not nec- 
essarily mean a smali crop. With the 
price of cotton still below 10 cents— 
with a prospect of its being much 
lower this falli—why do the peanut 
farmers sit still when there is every 
reason for the peanut trust’s taking 
the 1915 crop at an average of not 
more than two cents per pound? 
With the bulk of marketable peanuts 
grown in a dozen counties in Eastern 
Carolina and Virginia, practically 
giving the growers in those counties 
control of the -highest priced nuts, 
why should they wait for dire neces- 
sity to force them to form some kind 
of marketing organization to handle 
their own product; a product which 
furnishes one of the best opportuni- 
ties for coéperative marketing of any 
in these states? Shall we wait for 
“the organization to be born of pov- 
erty and disappointment” of the pea- 
nut growers? Why not. profit from 
the experience of other farmers 
whose product was controlled by 
monopolistic methods and make some 
arrangement while still “above wa- 
ter”? 
Time to Get Busy 


OME months ago there was a 

meeting in Suffelk, Va., of repre- 
sentatives from the peanut-growing 
counties of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, and it was unanimously decided 
to organize and make plans for han- 
dling the crop. The organization was 
perfected, committees appointed, but 
the 1915 season is approaching with 
no farmers’ cleaning plants in, sight. 
The trouble was the 1914 crop sold 
.for what was considered a fair price 
under the circumstances,. and the 
growers forgot their Suffolk resolu- 
tions. It does seem that nothing 
short of the sacrificing of a few pea- 
nut crops will force us to action. 

he manufacturing or cleaning of 
peanuts depends almost entirely upon 
the varieties grown. Out in Texas the 
Spanish is grown almost exclusively, 
and there the cropis handled through 
shelling plants, which cost from $4,000 
to $20,000 for building and equipment. 
These plants shell and grade the 
nuts, most of the work being done by 
machinery. They also have attach- 
ments for making peanut butter, a 
most palatable and nutritious food— 
more nutritious pound for pound 
than ham. They also have attach- 
_M™ents for extracting the oil and 
making peanut cake, a stock food 
which ranks with the richest concen- 
trates. 


Farmérs Should Own the Cleaning 
Plants 


3 Nios farmers of the Spanish peanut 
séctions should own and operate 
these plants themselves. The best 
farmers who only produce a crop, and 
leave it to somebody else to prepare 
the crop fot the consumer, are only 
“half-way” business men at their best. 
Why should the producer be satisfied 
to allow some corporation in which 
he has no interest to make as much 
/on his crop by preparing it for the 
Consumer as he has made during the 
€ntire season? 

In the case of the larger va- 


riety of peanuts, the step from 
the producer to the consumer is al- 
most entirely one of cleaning and 
grading,—of course a small per cent 
always going into shelling stock for 
candy, etc. The cleaning establish- 
ments may be constructed and equip- 
ped at a cost of from $5,000 up. 
There is no secret fotmula for clean- 
ing, most of the work being done 
by ignorant Negro labor. It is 
my opinion that the best plan is to 
have small cleaning establishments 
scattered over the peanut territory at 
accessible points, with probably larg- 
er establishments at such points as 
Petersburg and Suffolk, Va. The 
smaller plants should be under the 
same general management as the 
central plants, which should act as 
distributing points. Stock in these 
corporations should be put down as 
low as $5 per share, in order that 
small farmers may be stockholders, 
and the sale of stock should not. be 
confined to farmers alone. The “one 
man one vote” plan of control should 
be adopted, and the organization 
managed by a board of directors el- 
ected by the stockholders from the 
various counties, 

Such organizations are not new. 
There are numbers of successful co- 
Operative marketing organizations 
described in Dr. Clarence Poe’s new 
book, “How Farmers Codperate and 
Double Profits,” in. which he gives -in 
detail theirplans of organization and 
the results. Prominent among those 
mentioned is “The Eastern Shore of 
Virginia Produce Exchange,” an or- 
ganization of phenomenal success al- 
most in the midst of the peanut 
growers. A peanut-cleaning organi- 
zation would have considerable ad- 
vantage over this, in that the peanut 
is not as perishable a crop as the 
truck they handle. Some other mar- 
keting associations described by Dr. 
Poe and worthy of the close study of 
every one interested in codperative 
marketing are The Wisconsin Berry 
Growers’ Association, and The: Ca- 
tawba Creamery. The latter has 
given Catawba County a national rep- 
utation, and has set the codperative 
spirit to going till Catawba County is 
almost competing with Denmark in 
coéperative enterprises. There is the 
United Fruit Growers’ Association of 
Western North Carolina, for in- 
stance, with a charter so broad as to 
allow it to do anything, from making 
apple butter to writing insurance. 


We Can Do as Well 


HESE fruit growers’ associations 

have for their purpose the grading 
and packing of the farmers’ products. 
and then the intelligent distribution 
of the same so as to avoid the glut- 
ting of markets. This is: practically 
what peanut cleaning establishments 
would have to do, while dealing with 
a product that may be stored and 
held 12 months or more till the mar- 
ket will take it. 

-There is every reason why the pea- 
nut growers should get together now, 
and not wait till they have to- give 
away a few crops and thus have no 
money with which to capitalize an 
organization. By placing shares of 


_ stock at $5 or $10, and putting a live 


man in the field to solicit stock right 
away, it is possible to get ready to do 
business this fall. Of course, as sug- 
gested in a former article, it may 
require sacrifices, but sooner or later 
we are going to have to make sacri- 
fices with no ultimate good to be ac- 
complished by the sacrifice. 

The point has been raised that the 
retailers would not buy from new 
concerns, but would stick to the old 
established houses. A little investi- 
gation on the part of the writer 
among vendors of peanuts revealed 
the fact that they were very much 
handicapped by the monopolistic 
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and do it better. ¥ 
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skids or on trucks. Write us for full 
particulars the 


about 
BENTHALL ENGINE 








The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although , the 
favorite whavever forege feeds 
Hampshire h: 


h Hampshire has become a 
yuarev are plenty. The 


®@ market topper in 
would tiie free internation and Me 


market. if you 
erature on Hampshire Hog, 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 


703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 





Hill College 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 412 young men and women last — 
from 64 counties in North Carolina, and 


7 other States. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE President, MARS GILL, N. C. 





LENOIR COLLEGE F°® 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 


Standard high. Expense low. 
An ad. is inadequate—get a Catalog! 


R. L. FRITZ, President, 


HICKORY, N. C. 








LITTLETON COLLEGE 
and very prosferous schoal for pris 
s pdiens haber 22, 1915 

For catalogue fi omg : 


J.M. RHODES, Littleton, N.C. 














methods of the peanut trust and 
would be only too glad to buy from 
independent concerns could they get 
a reliable product. 

By having a coéperative-marketing 
organization with careful and well 
trained inspectors and. graders, spe- 
cial brands could soon be establish- 
ed and with the distribution of cus- 
tomers’ dividends, after the paying of 
stockholders’ dividends, it would be 
only a few years before the organiza- 
tion could control the crop. This 
company could then do educational 
work in the establishing of the best 
varieties, and the placing of a prem- 
ium on fancy stock. : 

With the ease. with which peanuts 
can be grown, the large acreage of 
soil adapted to their production, their 
logical adaptation to sane rotation 
systems in the cotton belt, their won- 
derful food value fer both man and 
beast, there is every reason to expect 
a rapid increase in the number of 
acres devoted to “the goober,” and it 
is right that it should be so. The fact 
that .growers will not take a sane, 
sensible step for their own protection 
should not be used to hinder the de- 
velopment of a great crop. The world 
wants peanuts, and the South can 
produce peanuts. If they become so 
plentiful that the price paid by the 
consumer is such as not to allow the 
grower profit enough on the one op- 
eration of growing them, then they 
will do the wise thing and add to this 
small growers’ profit the cleaners’ 
profit and keep on growing peanuts. 

Why should we fear overproduct- 
ion? See what some other farmers 
have done. Quoting from “How 
Farmers CoGperate and Double Prof- 
its,” “20 years ago overproduction of 
oranges was feared in California 
with only 5,000 carloads of oranges 
to market annually. The California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange’ was or- 
ganized, the largest business organi- 
zation of growers in the United 
States; now they experience no diffi- 
culty in distributing 45,000 carloads of 
oranges annually.” With all these 
examples of coéperative marketing 
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MAILED FREE, illustrated Sook on Patents. Full. 
information and advice for inventors. 
EOCAR B. McBATH, 733 Sth St., Washington, 0. 0. 
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Progressive Farmer advertisers are 
teed. 


to guide us, should the peanut grow- 
ers of Virginia and North Carolina. 
stand still and let the peanut trust 
take the crop at from one and a half 
to two cents per pound? 


Every State Should Have a Marketing 
Bureau 





ACH state should have a commis- 

sioner of markets and marketing, 
and he in turn should be in constant 
touch with the National Bureau. It 
is absolutely necessary that the farm- 
ers in every state should be kept in 
close touch with market conditions. 
Many crops are wasted each year, 
not because there is a surplus, but 
because no adequate market condi- 
tions exist and no intelligent system ° 
of distribution has yet been devised. 
To illustrate, fine peaches in some 
counties of Pennsylvania ‘sold this 
year at 40 cents per bushel at the 
orchard, while in other counties the 
consumer was paying $2.50 per bushel. 
Again we are not fully protected by 
law in our efforts to do codperative 
buying and selling. There are too 
many wholesale jobbers and business 
houses that refuse to sell any organi- 
zation that conducts a cooperative 
business. This is clearly an attempt 
to restrain trade and ought not to be 
tolerated in “a government of the 
people, for the people and by the 
people.”—E. B. Dorsett, Mansfield, Pa. 





In a letter just received, Hon. G, 
W. Koiner, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of Virginia, says: “Please 
State that. we are very much inter- 
ested in the subject of marketing and 
are anxious to do everything in our 
power to help the farmer in this 
most important matter connected 
with his work, and it is.a fact that 
farmers are learning better how to 
grow crops than to market them.” 





“MADE IN U. S. A” 


Wild-eyed Customer—I want a quarter’s 
worth of carbolic acid. 

Clerk—This is a hardware store. But we 
have—er—a fine line of ropes, revolvers, and 
Trazors.—Yale Record. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cente a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents @ word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Hach 
word, number or initial (including. each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word, Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. if the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
‘the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1, 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


| MACHINERY | 


: For Sale Cheap—One Westinghouse nine 
horse-power gasoline engine. Write W. H. 
Ferguson, Ferguson, N, C. 


For Sale—Small tractor for plowing or 
harvesting; good as new; guaranteed by 
manufacturers. Answer, Box- 12, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 























Registered Guernseys—Bulls, cows, heifers. 
J. P. Fietcher, Fletcher, N. C. : 


POLLED DURHAMS 
Polle@ Durhams—Bargains. G. T. Yagel, 
Chase City, Va, : 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 


and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va. 














— 








DOGS 
Pedigreed Collie Pups. 
Herndon, Va. 


Pure-bred Collie Puppies — Country bred, 
Beautiful heads. E. H, Chamberlain, The 
Oaks, Fairfax, Va. 

Pure-bred Female Shepherd and White 
Bull Terrier pups, 6 months old, dead game, 
in training. Jones Farm, Kershaw, 8, C. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Yearlings Wanted—At 3% cents 
Write J. E. Willis, Clio, 8, C. . 


For Sale—Southdown buck lambs and Po- 
land-China pigs. .Prices reasonable. J, 8. 
Officer, Sparta, Tenn, 


| POULTRY AND EG6S | 


LEGHOENY. 
Baby Chicks—7c and 8c, 
Farm, Coulwood, Va, 


White Leghorn Hens—7ic and $1. 
$1 and $1.25. 
South Carolina, 





M. K, Stroud, 














pound, 














Johnson Poultry 





Cocks, 
Leghorn Farms, Meriwether, 





For Sale Cheap—Sixty saw Lummus gin, 
with self-feeder, condenser and suction out- 
fit. Single box Winship press, pulleys and 
ehafting. Good running order. Felton Bros., 
‘Wilson, N. C. 


| HELP WANTED | 


Salesman— For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. ‘Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for-steady workers. Com- 
. Plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
eco Co,, Danville, Va., ‘Box. L-23.” 


Wanted—Immediately a working married 
manager for a Holstein dairy farm near 
Richmond, Va, Address with full particulars 
as to experience, family and salary expected, 
8. W. Huff, 569 St. Marks Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Agents—Snappiest household line on earth. 
Red hot sellers, steady repeaters—-100 per 
cent profit. 260 light weight, fast selling, 
popular-priced necessities. Agent’s outfit 
free. Get busy—quick—write today—postal 
will do. American Products Co., American 
Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Single Comb White Leghorn yearling heng 
eighty cents each. J. L. May, Prosperity, 
South Carolina. 


For Sale—Prize Winning White Leghorns} 
200-egg strain. Hens, $1 each, J. Q, McMa- 
han, Sevierville, Tenn, 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala, 











Celery Plants and Summer Cabbage Plants 
—Grown right and packed right. Free pam- 
phiet. Wakefield . Plant Farm, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


New Crop Bur Clover, Crimson Clover, Ap- 
pler and Bancroft oats, N. C, seed rye, and 
seed wheat. Write for price list. Hickory 
Seed Co,, Hickory, N. C, 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants, $1.50 thou- 
sand; 25 cents 100. Celery, $2.50 thousand; 
60 cents 100. Special price large lots, Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 


Want to Buy—Bur clover seed in the bur, 
crimson clover, rye, vetch, barley, rape, and 
all other seeds for fall planting. MRussell- 
Walker Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn, 


Cold Storage Sweet Potatoes—July-August 
planting, Maine Cobblers $3.75 barrel; 
Southern Wonder, or 30 to 1, $4. Cabbage 
plants— All Head, Drumhead Savoy, Sure 
Head, Flat Dutch, By express, 500 75c; 1,000 
$1.25. By mail 40c per 100. Norfolk Plant 
Company, 521 Maryland Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Stock molasses reduces grain bills, 
galion barrel $6.60, Ben, Puryear, 
burg, Va. 


Wanted—aA few Mocking Birds. Must be 
good singers. Send particulars, J. L. Mog- 
ford, Raleigh, N. C. 


Edison. Phonograph in g0od' order with 
classical records, A rgain for some one, 
Jones Farm, Kershaw, 8. C. 


One Oliver 3-typewriter $25, in good con- 
dition, daily use in our office. Reason for sell- 
ing have bought later mode,, will send speci- 
men of work, Merchants Grocery Co., Mar- 
ion, 8S. C. ‘ 


Registered Essex, Duroes Polands, and 
Berkshire—Pigs, service boars, sows in far- 
row. Jersey cattle. Sheep. Angora goats. 
Peas, six varieties, recleaned, well sacked. 
Sound, unbroken, testing ninety-eight per 
cent germinating. Some maturing in sixty 
days. One ninety up. J. E. Coulter, Con- 
nelly’s Springs, N. C. 
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For Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn 
Hens—To make room for young stock, we 
will offer, for quick delivery, 1,000 of our 
good yearling hens, that are laying every 
day, at $1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., 1723 Ave. E, Ensley, Ala. . 


ROCKS 
Finest Ringlet Barred Rock cockerels 
hatched from prize-winners, $1 each, White 
African guinea eggs 18 for $1. Ringlet Bar- 
red Plymouth Rock eggs 15 for $1. Mrs. J. 
F. Miller, Leo, Ga. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Buff Orpington cockere®P and thirty pig- 
eons, Mrs, Lizzie Gordy, Cusseta, Ga. 

















| POSITIONS WANTED | 


|_ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 





Experienced lady wants position as teach- 
er in graded school, Address “F’’ 201 Pol- 
lock St., New Bern, N. C. ' 


Wanted—Position in dairy. 





Years of ex- 


perience. Unexcelled references, Any _prop- 
osition considered, Box 562, Black Moun- 
tain, N. C, 





| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


BEANS 


Soy Beans—Mammoth Yellow, best quality, 
$1.50 per bushel here, Piney Grove Farm, 
Swan Quarter, N, C. 

CABBAGE 

Fine Cabbage Plants for Fall Heading— 

Ready. 25c hundred; 500, $1; postpaid. . By 


express, $1.25 thousand, 5,000, $5. Tide- 
water Plant Go., Franklin, Va. 














Men Become Chauffeurs—$18 week. , Harn 
while learning. Sample lesson free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. A801, Rochester, N. Y. 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand, Scholarship earn 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 





Fall Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch, Drum- 
head, Savoy, Autumn King, and Wakefield, 
Express dollar and quarter per thousand; 
parcel post prepaid 25 cents per hundred, 
Farmers Plant Co., Martin’s Point, 8. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Set now will head early 
in the fall. All leading varieties. Can ship 
at once. Prices 600 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.25; 
5,000 and over at $1 per 1,000, 500 by mail 
postpaid, $1. P. D, Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 








Men and women wanted everywhere. Gov- 
ernment jobs $70 monthly. Short hours, 
Summer vacation, Big chance for farmers, 
Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. A215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











Cabbage and Collard Plants—For late fall 
and winter heading, grown on the. foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, well hardened 
and stalky, especially adapted for setting in 
the lower South, Five varieties, Price, 500 
postpaid for $1.25. By express 1,000 for 
$1.50; 5,000 for $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 for $1 
per 1,000. Send for a descriptive price list, 
and order sheet. Piedmont Plant Co., Green-~ 
ville, 8. C, 





CLOVER 





Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs for Sale. Owen- 


* BERKSHIRES 
moor Farm, South Boston, Va. 


For Sale—Bur Clover Seed, $1 bushel. 
P. Riser, Leesville, 8. Cc, ’ 


A. 





Registered...Berkshire Pigs—Of best type 
and breeding. $10 each. R,. P, Steinheimer, 
Brooks, Ga, 

For Sale—Pigs from a sweepstake Berk- 


shire sow $15 each. Two good service boars. 
Other stock at fair prices, R. F. Jackson, 











Madison, Ga, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroc-Jersey Boars—Large litters. Ma-. 
ture sows; 20 per cent reduction. W. W. 


Shay, Cruso, N. C. 


For Sale—Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Either sex. 
Service boars and bred gilts. Best of the 
breed, R. B. Redwine, Jr., Monroe, N. C. 

oO. I. C's. 

Registered O. I, C, Pigs for Sale—The large 
prolific kind, C., A, Elliotte, Charlotte, N. C. 
Route 29. 

oO. I. C. sow, unbred, fifteen months, thirty 
dollars; pair, eight, months, thirty-five dol- 
lars; three pigs, eight dollars each, Carl 
Scroggs, Brasstown, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 























Fine Poland-China Pigs — Satisfaction 
guaranteed. G. Beavers, Apex, N. C, 
Pure-bred Poland-China _— boars, three 


months old, entitled to registration, 
each, W. 8. Harrigs, Wilson, N. C. 


TAMWORTHS 


For Sale—Tamworth Boars, with registra- 
tion certificates. Perfect individuals 2 
months old $10; 3 months old $15. , Mont- 
gomery Stock Farm, Biscoe, N. C. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 


$10 

















JERSEYS 


Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly-bred bull 
calves for sale, Prices reasonable, F. B, 
* Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. 











Bur clover—Machine recleaned $1.25 bush- 
el, Cothran & Link, Abbeville, S, C. 


Bur Clover Seed—Double screened, good 
sacks. In quantities ten bushels and over 
$1. Less quantities $1.15. Lethe Agricul- 
tural Seminary, Willington, 8. C. 

CORN 

We have one thousand bushels of good 
white corn for sale, in lots to suit, either 
shelled or on cob. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, 
North Carolina. 
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Bargain — 400 Acres of Land, 
Dennis, Meda, Ga. 

Guilford County Farms for: Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. A ae 
For Rent—Virginia tidewater farm, 
3 Galpin, 61 Harrison St., 


John T. 








H, 
East Orange, 





Florida Farms—For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida, 


Wanted—Western North Carolina apple 
orchard, about two hundred acres, Stephen 
Bruner, Raleigh, N. C. F 


For Sale—800 acres good farm land in 
Georgia Peach Belt. Big bargain if sold at 
once. C. C, Tharpe, Kathleen, Ga, A 


Twenty-acre Poultry and Truck Farm— 
Mile from courthouse. Good buildings, some 














fruit. Price $500. Terms if nécessary. C. 
W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga, 
62-acres, dwelling, barns, etc., one-half 


mile. Haw. River Station. 
dollars; five years, terms. 
and can’t see after it. 
Burlington, N. C. 


Fine Improved Farms—-$10 to $20 acre, 


Productive as any in state; grow all crops, 
Describe your wants and can suit you per- 


Two. thousand 
Traveling man 
W. A. Kime, owner, 





fectly. Also timbered and pasture lands, 
Terms easy. Carolina Development. Co., 
Maxton, N. C. 





Georgia Farm Bargain—185 acres; 25 cul- 
tivation; 5-room dwelling; everything con- 
venient; desirable plantation. Price, direct 
from owner, $1,750, with $700 cash and bal- 
ance one and two years. ,. For full descrip- 
tion address Southern Homeseekers’ Bureau, 
Wilkesboro, N. C. . 


Virginia Farm—105 acres, Nottoway Coun- 
beautifully located, 1%miles to Black- 
stone School, churches, 2 colleges. Gray soil, 
very productive, attractive 6-room dwelling, 
halis, porches, 4-room tenant house, 3-flue 
tobacco barns. Stock barn 36x56. Other 
necessary buildings. Nice orchard. Price, 
$6,500. J. W. Vernon, Blackstone, Va. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 ner cent interest. 
You. can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co,, Dept. C. 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, 











Corn and>Bancroft Oats for Sale—Write 
for prices. Greely Brinn, Washington, N. C, 


PEAS 


Peas—“Iron”, $2 bushel, Quick cropper, 
W. A, Edwards, Westville, 8. C., Route 1. 


POTATOES 


For summer planting, improved seed Irish 
potatoes, Red Bliss and Irish Cobblers, per 
bushel $1; barrel $2.50. Can ship promptly. 
8. T. Carson, Bethel, N, C. 


Hand Sorted, Small, Mature Seed Potatoes 
for planting whole,. Bliss, Triumph, Peer- 
ess, and Cobblers. Treated with formalin 
or scab, $2 bushel. J. C. Stetson, Bond, 
Miss, 




















TOMATOES 


Fall Tomato Plants—Stone, bear till frost. 
Per thousand, one fifty, express; parcel post, 
40c per 100, Farmers’ Plant Co., Martins 
Point, 8. C, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Peas, Peas for Sale—All varieties.. Re- 
cleaned beans and cane seed. Ask for de- 
lHvered price. Hattaway & Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. : 


1,000 Bushels of Clean Bur Clover Seed— 
In small lots, 12% cents per pound; in larg- 
er lots, write me for prices, 500. bushels of 
Block oats @ $1 per bushel. T. P. Jenkins, 
Tarboro, N. C, 














Farms for Sale—150 acres—125 acres land 
lays well for machinery. Half ready f 
plow. Very productive, well watered, Som 
timber on each. . Good neighborhood close to 
churches, schools, saw and grist mills, $1.500 
each, one-third cash, balance to suit pur- 
chaser. 200 acres on public road one-half 
mile from Saxe station. Wood and fimber 
enough to pay for place. Land lays well for 
machinery; 50 acres ready for the plow. 
Adapted to grain, grass, tobacco, both dark 


and bright; $3,000, one-third cash, balance 
to suit purchaser. William Watkins, Saxe, 
Virginia, : 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will giad- 

ly make a special elub on Guy papers you 

may wish. 

One letter, ene meney ov€er—eng it’s ell 

attended to, 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 


Don’t Advertise Unless You Are 
Willing to Answer All Inquiries 


Ae I am a city dweller, I 
am also a “long distance farmer,” 
inasmuch as I have an interest in a 
farm. The regular visits of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer are always looked 
for, and I have found many practical 
suggestions which I could book to 
you. 

Your editorial in a recent issue re- 
lative to the activity of the postmas- 
ter at Nashville, Tenn., calls to mind 
an experience with just such a move- 
ment started by the Postmaster here 
in Atlanta. Mr. Jones-prepared a list 
similar to the one you refer to, and 
one of them was delivered at- my 
home. 

My wife and I are very fond of 
country-cured hams, and at the time 
of the receipt of this list- we were 
without a supply. In looking over 
the list I found names of three farm- 
ers, I believe, who said they were pre- 
pared to furnish genuine country- 
cured hams. I wrote three: letters 
to the names and addresses given 
asking for prices and such other in- 
formation as might be expected. 

. This was several months ago, and 
I have yet to receive a reply from 
any of the men addressed. 

How can farmers expect to sell 
their products when they are no 
more interested in the sale than these 
men weré? It seems to me that in 
this agitation for markets, the sub- 
ject is ~being discussed from one 
side. In the ordinary business world 
a man with something to sell 
talks up his wares and hunts for 
buyers. No opportunity is allowed 
to slip, and the result is that under 
ordinary circumstances there are 
sufficient markets to go around. 
Should not the farmer be instructed 
somewhat along these lines? He 
could at least reply to a letter asking 
for information. I have wondered 
sometimes whether the men to whom 
I wrote expected me to send them 
the money for a ham or even to give 
them an order for a ham without 
knowing more than the simple fact 
that they had hams for sale. 

I believe the example cited to be 
typical. If you can educate the farm- 
er in business pfactice sufficiently to 
enable him to seek markets in an in- 
telligent manner and to give business 
attention to all correspondence, you 
will have been the means of advanc- 
ing the well being of the average 
farmer very materially. 

Atlanta, Ga. F. C. MYERS. 





Need ror Reform in-Marketing Peanuts 


HERE are eleven counties in 

North Carolina and- seven or 
eight counties in Virginia and five in 
Tennessee that grow the bulk of the 
shipping peanuts of this country, and 
the price to the farmers will not av- 
erage over three cents a pound. They 
are bought by special buyers and 
freighted to the cleaners at Lynch- 
burg, Petersburg, and Suffolk, Va. 
These three places have the largest 
body of cleaners and speculators in 
the world, and Suffolk is the leading 
peanut market in the world. I have 
been informed that the cleaners can 
clean the peas at oné-half cent a 
pound and that-is big money. They 
lose one-fifth, which means 60 cents 
per hundred for dirt and trash, add- 
ing the 50 cests and 60 cents to the 
$3, first cost makes $4.10 per hundred- 
weight. They are selling these same 
peanuts at seven cents a pound fn less 
than 300 miles of where they are 
cleaned and less than 100 miles of 
where they are produced by the 
farmers. This difference of $2.90 per 
hundred is divided between the spec- 
ulator and the transportation com- 
panies. J. H. EVANS, 
Sec’y-Treas. N. C. Farmers’ State Al- 

liance. 

Hillsboro, N. C. 





QUITE PROPERLY 


Dili—What happened when that hairless 
wonder went into the barber shop and asked 
for a hair cut? 


Pickle—He was bald out.—Penn State 
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Saturday, July 24, 1915] 


MORE MARKETING IDEAS 














TRUCK GROWERS MUST ORGAN- 
IZE FOR BETTER MARKETING 


Mr. Parker Recalls the Many Bene- 
fits Secured Through the “Eastern 
Carolina Truckers’ Association”— 
‘Iruck Farmers Must Reorganize 
Along Same Lines or Lose Profits 


A CONDITION and not a theory,” 





is what truck growers are now 

up against as they have not 
been before in many years. Glutted 
markets and ruinously low prices 
have brought despondency to many 
a trucker this season. They have 
had touches of present conditions, 
with some of their crops, for the past 
few years; but not in years the gen- 
eral knock-out in prices that now 
confronts them. Of course, it is easy 
for us to place the blame on some- 
one else. It,is not your fault nor my 
fault nor the trucker’s fault. We try 
to persuade ourselves that it. lies at 
someone else’s door. 

But what are we doing to remedy 
the condition? We continue to plant 
truck crops independently ot each 
other and await the results which 
each year are becoming less satis- 
factory. We seem to have forgotten 
the days of the “Eastern Carolina 
Truckers’ Association” and the splen- 
did work done by that organization. 
That, so far as I know, was the first 
real live association that brought 
things to pass and gave to its mem- 
bers better marketing methods. 


How Growers Benefited | 


AM writing from memory, but be- 

ing at the time a member of the 
Association and interested in its 
work, I think I am approximately 
correct in the statements which fol- 
low. I do not remember the date of 
its organization ,nor just when it 
@ased to do effective work; but that 
is immaterial. It was early in the 


90’s, when we were paying for ex-- 


press or refrigerator service to New 
York about $1.25 per crate on straw- 
berries, and on other truck crops pro- 
portionate charges. The service was 
inadequate. Through the efforts of 
the Association the express and re- 
frigerator charges were lowered 
about 75 cents per crate and the ser- 
vice was greatly improved. 

Before the Association was formed 
there was no uniform price paid for 
picking berries. Each grower made 
the price for his own crop. It varied 
from one cent to two cents a quart, 
depending on the size of the crop and 
the condition of the grower’s berries. 
The Association standardized the 
price and made it uniformly one cent 
a quart. At that price smart pickers 
could make from $1 to $2 per day, 
according to their deftness and skill 
in picking berries and the condition 
of the crop. That price proved to be 
helptul to the cotton or other general 
farmer, because it was not sufficient- 
ly enticing to lure from the cotton 
and corn fields untrained berry pick- 
ers. In doing this the Association 
allayed any possible friction that 
may have arisen between the general 
farmer and the truck farmer on ac- 
count of high prices paid for pick- 
ing berries. At the same time the 
price, one cent a quart, proved to be 
more profitable to the nimble-finger- 
ed boy or girl who could pick from 
100 to 200 quarts a day than chopping 
cotton or any other general farm 
work, 


Cutting Commission Charges 


HE first season the one-cent-a- 
quart price was put into operation 
the pickers in several places struck 
for higher prices. The Association 
was appealed to and women and chil- 
dren from sections where berries 


were not grown in sufficient quanti- 
ties to give them work were rushed 
to the “strike territory” so as to re- 
lieve the situation. 
about two days. 
the 


The strike lasted 
The old pickers ac- 


cepted one-cent-a-quart rate, 





and there has been no raise since that 
I am aware of. 

The Association investigated the 
standing of commission houses so as 
to advise its members as to the ones 
it was safe to ship to, and also those 
to shun. It effected quite a saving 
in commission by lowering the com- 
mission charged for selling from 10 
to 8 per cent, and in some instances 
even less than 8 per cent. 

But perhaps its greatest work was 
in standardizing packages and in- 
ducing the members to ship only 
good products and in neat new 
crates, baskets or barrels. Before 
the organization of the Association 
second-hand packages were in gener- 
al use. But within a short time after 
its organization no shipper of any 
consequence would think of using 
anything but a new package. 

The Association employed a selling 
agent with headquarters at Rocky 
Mount, whose business it was to in- 
spect cars, see if they were properly 
iced and in otherwise good condition ; 
to see that they were not side-tracked 
in the yards, but were promptly for- 
warded to destination; and also with 
power to divert cars from oné@ place 
to another. He kept in touch with 
the markets by wire, knew how many 
cars of berries should reach each 
large market each day. If he saw 
that too many berries were being 


*shipped to one point and not enough 


to another, he would change the 
routing so as to equalize shipments 
and in that way maintain stable 
prices by preventing glutted markets. 

Another one of his duties was to 
adjust claims, whether -with trans- 
portation companies or cOmmission 
merchants. In adjusting claims, the 
representatives of an association can 
work very much more. effectively 
than an individual can. Carriers or 
ccmmission merchants are on the 
lookout for business and will give 
more attention to an association of 
truckers or other farmers than they 
would to any one individual. 

Just why the Carolina Truckers’ 
Association, after the magnificent 
showing it had made, was allowed to 
come to an untimely end is one of 
the things I cannot quite understand. 
It may be well to not try to under- 
stand it by endeavoring to dig up the 
past and find out just what was the 
cause of its passing away. But let us 
remember the good things it did, re- 
organize that Association or organ- 
ize something better—right up to 1915, 
an organization like that they have 
on Eastern Shore Virginia, and the 
truck growers of eastern Carolina 
will have a brighter day ahead of 
them. Otherwise they-had as weil 
surrender the natural advantages 
they ‘have for truck crops and take 
up other lines of farming. 

T. B, PARKER. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





MORE MONEY FOR PEANUTS 

CoGdperative Marketing Necessary— 
Some Suggestions for Making an 
Organized Effort 


& THE planting of a crop we too 
often forget the most important 
factor, that is, what we are going to 
do with it. If one is asked the ques- 
tion, of course, he is going to sell, 
with “air castles” in his mind of a big 
price; or, in other words, he is plant- 
ing so many acres, with the idea of 
taking a chance. 

Such methods are not in harmony 
with good business. And I believe 
that many farmers are deficient in 
applying business methods,to their 
farm operations, which would elimin- 
ate much of the element of chance 
that so often works to his undoing. 

In the first place, it is necessary for 
the commercial peanut grower, that 
is, those who grow for sale as a raw 
product, to know approximately how 
many acres are in cultivation, also to 
follow the condition of the crop from 





~ 


month to month until the time of dig- 
ging, at which time, if he has kept in 
mind the acreage and condition of the 
crop, he can make a fair estimate of 
the value of his crop, based on the 
rule, or law, of supply and demand, 
which after all is the true basis on 
which prices should be established.» 
Now to bring about these results and 
obtain this information thorovgh or- 
ganization and codperation are nec- 
essary. Again, it is necessary to prop- 
erly prepare the peanut for market 
by having them properly picked, 
dried and bagged. 

The process of converting the pea- 
nut into the greatest amount of cash 
can only be done by following rules 
similar to these I have presented, and 
by placing on the market only a por- 
tion of the crop at one time, thereby 
never flooding the market, which will 
always force prices down. By way of 
illustration, if 100 units of a thing -is 
sufficient to supply the market and I 
will offer 90 of these units, and I con- 
trol the supply (I’m going to_assumé 
that the farmer does), I can get 
about as much for the 90 units as L 
could for 125 or 150 if I should try to 
force so much upon the purchaser. 
Certain rate coins are bought and 
sold at high prices, but if I had 1,000 
rare coins of the same kind and were 
to offer the entire lot at one time I 
doubt that I could sell them for more 
than I could get for one. 


I would suggest that the peanut 
growers prepare themselves either 
individually or collectively for hold- 
ing their peanut crop or a portion of 
it. A representative of a large pea- 
nut factory told me a few days ago 
that they had made much more mon- 
ey by holding peanuts than by clean- 
ing them, and some years they could 
have sold without cleaning, and made 
a larger profit than they did make 
after cleaning them. Now the farmer 
is entitled to this profit, and I believe 
he can get it if he will codperate and 
educate, I believe community ware- 
houses could be established with 
profit to enable those who would be 
forced to sell, unless they could place 
them where they could draw on them 
for a part of their value and not 
force a sale, which is always at a low 
price. 

If after having done these things 
we still don’t receive a fair price, we 
should build factories and _ take 
charge of placing them on the market 
to the consumers and increasing the 
demand. Peanuts are now used large- 
ly as a luxury; their food values 
should be so established as to make 
them a necessity. E. J. GRIFFIN. 

Elizabeth City, N. C. 





How to Market Corn 


HERE are always two sides to a 

question, and while we have been 
wondering why there is not a local 
corn market and advocating the es- 
tablishment of such, we have been 
talking to merchants to get their 
view of the matter and present it to 
the farmers. Local farmers can get 
the top of the market for their eorn 
if they will properly prepare it for 
market as the Western growers do. 
In order to do this, it is necessary to 
shell, clean, and sack in two-bushel 
quantities. Merchants do not have 
the room for ear corn, they do not 
have machinery to shell and clean, 
therefore there is practically no mar- 
ket for corn in its crude condition. 
Merchants tell us they will pay the 
regular. market price for corn raised 
in the country when it is properly 
put up, but they cannot take it in the 
ear and pay the same price for which 
they can get No. 1 shipped corn. 
There is reason and justice in this 
view of the matter. 

A farmer will buy his bagging and 
ties for cotton, have it ginned and 
bring it to market in a marketable 
condition, so in order to get the top 
price for corn, it should be prepared 
in the same way. Western farmers 
shell, clean and bag their corn just as 
Southern farmers gin and bag their 
cotton, so when corn is properly pre- 
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pared: for the market, it will bring a 
top: notch price.—Cleveland Star. 


North Carolina Ginners’ Convention 
in Raleigh, July 29 


HE Convention of Cotton Ginners 

to assemble in Raleigh, July 29, 
House of Representatives, is expect- 
ed to be one of the largest assemblies 
of cotton ginners over held. Invita- 
tions are extended to all cotton gin- 
ners. The programs for this conven- 
tion will be issued in the next few 
days. 








There is one thing which goes to 
the very heart of the business side of 
distributing farm products and is 
common to all crops. That is the ne- 
cessity of standardizing the pack and 
the package. Just as the manufactur- 
er guarantees his product so the 
farmer must guarantee his. Just as 
the trade-marked, advertised factory 
article is familiar to the buying pub- 
lic, so the trade-marked, advertised 
farm product is no dream of a dis-. 
tant future. It is the next step. The 
keen, wide-awake associations of the 
West have taken advantage of it. The 
live, energetic invidual farmers are 
putting it into practice. It is the first 
thing necessary to establish confi- 
dence on the part of the buying pub- 
lic. To secure this final, finished pro- 
duct we must have a well working, 
business-like organization. — Prof, 
Charles W Holman. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


TH= nearer approach of another crop and 
fresh developments in the matter of in- 
ternational complications have again brought 
the market very close to a new crisis. The 
advice given here six weeks to two months 
ago, that all farmers who were carrying 
eotton with the view of selling at any time 
in the proximate future should not further 
delay, has been justified by the logic of 
events. About nine cents basis for good mid- 
dling is now as good as can be done, and 
there is no scramble for the cotton at that, 
Members of the trade are doing all they can 
to lift the embargo on shipments to neu- 
tral countries, which threatens our export 
for the new season, It is hoped the matter 
will be cleared up before the necessity is 
urgent. The figures now indicate that for 
the year American mills will use 6,000,000 
bales, and foreign exports will reach 8,300,- 
000 bales. 


The crop is doing fairly well as a whole, 
but it is still too early to form any notion 
as to general results of this unusual season, 
Should a reduced acreage production cut 
the crop down to not very much above 10,- 
000,000 bales, there would be no cause for 
uneasiness as to prices, But the farmers 
have planted for a crop of 14,000,000 bales, 
and it will not be their fault if it falls far 
below. Although the year’s consumption hag 
been much larger than there was any reason 
to expect early in the season, a production of 
as much as 13,000,000 bales would, with the 
old surplus, put us back where we were last 
fall, W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga. 





A CLUB OF TEN’ 





A club of only 10 of the “Special 
25c to end of Year” subscrip- 
tions won the splendid Ham- 
mock offered as a prize for the 
largest club secured at a Fourth of 
July Picnic. Mr. G. M. Oglesby, of 
Route 3, Blocton, being the lucky 
man. 

This was surely easy money, as 
he also secured one of the Stand- 
ard Dictionaries as his regular re- 
ward. 

Next time we make a special of- 
fer get busy. There is plenty of 
time to work up a good club be- 
tween now and August Ist. Get 
started. 
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HOME CANNER 


Is well built of best mater- 
fals, la bor- 


UCTS CO., Box 5610, Wilmington, 








Remember that if what jou want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 0 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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COMMURICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTION: 
EITHER ; SECOND-C! 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH. 3, 1879 


MAY BE ADDRESSED 
R AT POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





uannGeyave youre: 0. Fo su 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


— year, $1; six ees 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Leng- 
subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
reign subscripti Canadian, $1.50. 


one, $22 year; 





pa TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
ol4 subscriber nn one new ‘subseriber, 


The Progressive Farmer one 
‘yearly subscriptions, it sent tagetnen. all for $2. 


if sent ‘together, cam 
year for $140. A club of ‘three 








Renders in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their ictters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N.C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 





N CONNECTION with our great 
“Diversification and Independence” 
eeries, we offer each week a prize of 
§2.50 for the best experience ietter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
Giscussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed -us.: 
Gubject—s tions About Farm Buildings: 
Residences, Barns, Stdbles, etc. Mail 
articles ‘by July 28. 





Pubject—Harvesting and Storing the Year’s 
Crops. Mail-articles by August 4. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
‘Peogressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
eix weeks: : 

Clover-Vetch—August 7. 

Paint, Lights and Waterworks— 

August 21, 

For ‘these specials we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for ‘the best fetter receiv- 
ed from ‘a ‘farmer subscriber, $5 for 
the second best letter, and $3 for the 
third ‘best, and-regular space rates ‘for 
all other articles we publish. For 
these specials articles should ‘be ‘mail- 
ed at least two weeks before date of 
issue—preferably ‘three ‘weeks. 





ANOTHER PLEASED CLUB RAISER 





“] received my meat and food chopper O. K. Am ‘highly pleased with 
at. Have tested it and ‘find it far better than anything I ever ‘tried. Many, 
many thanks.”—Mrs. T. T. King, R. 18, Matthews, N. C. 


All Progressive Farmer rewards are first-class articles. 


Start today, 


get your club and receive the reward ‘you wish. The “Special 25 ‘Cents ‘to 
End of Year” offer is open until July 31. Plenty of time to work up a nice 


‘club if you start now. 


Money For Youtn this 


OMPLETE 


iia your 


e complete 25 piece equipme 


Experts. 
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CANNING GUTFIT 


811.20 invested in thie famous 


Enterprise Canner 
— the includes 
mse, for price ! 


Using this full outfit you can supply your own needs and make $10'to 
$15 perday Pisin h canning your extra fruits and vegetables in your 
pla ask for our intere 


re yet 
esting, ill 


ink Boog over—then order 
t’s free, 


one ‘today, or 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG, CO., Dept. B, Nashville, Tenn. 
Furnishers. F 











Why Aren’t You? 
A GREAT MANY OF 
OUR READERS 


are doing subscription work 
for us and in return we are 
sending out hundreds of use- 
ful articles to them as rewards 
for their kindness. 


We are anxious for you to 
ask your friends and neigh- 
bors for their subscriptions 
and to send you a nice re- 
ward for‘so doing. 


Our Special Half-price Intro- 
@uctory Offer makes it easy. 


Write for particulars and 
helpful suggestions. A pos- 
tal will do. 














Save your papers and get a binder, 


Vinegar makers and 
jobbers will buy all you 
juce iat ‘top prices. 
et more money from 
your ee using the 
culls andw 
make exeellent cider. 
— extra m nme ey, Let 
3] e boys wae Ss 
a it. Get the ” 
BOSS CIDER PRESS (Cuaranteed) 
Easy to-operate. Gets all the juice from the 
. Price S3.76 
TE Boss Wine Presses 8 and. Cider Mas —— 


R. ‘W. WHITEHURST MFG. CORP., 
Dept.'B, NORFOLK, VA. 
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Special values in high-grade 
Wine Mills. Our “Junior” is 
with -h tardwood frame! 
press screw Of heavy shaft stee 
— east fron 


ross- heads with machine cut 
threads; will stand the great pres- 
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Mr. Brand Sends an Important Mes- 
sage to Progressive Farmer Readers 


(Concluded from ‘page 8, this issue) 


large margin, sometimes as high as 
$1.50 to $2 per hundredweight, which 
the local stock dealer takes for his 
expense and profit in® shipping to 
market. This disadvantage has been 
overcome successfully in some com- 
munities by organizing livestock ship- 
ers’ associations and sending the 
members’ stock to market in carload 
lots; and by marking the animals 
each member receives the actual re- 
turns for his stock at market prices 
minus actual cost of shipping. The 
plan of organization is exceedingly 
simple, and as it has been in success- 
ful operation at scores of places for a 
number of years, it is to be recom- 
mended wherever ‘farmers- have 
enough stock to make up carload lots. 

In livestock, as in other farm pro- 
ducts, the more uniform the grade 
which the farmer or the community 
can produce, the more advantageously 
will the stock sell. In a Louisiana 
county it was found that a premium 
of $1 per -hundredweight was paid for 
a lot of hogs of uniform breed ship- 
ped to one of the packing centers, as 
compered with another lot of the 
same weight and quality, but of sev- 
eral different breeds. Intelligent at- 
tention to quality and uniformity can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. 

It is true that better livestock 
markets and transportation servic® 
are needed in the South, but a great 
improvement along this line may not 
be expected until a:‘corresponding in- 
crease ‘in the production of stock is 
brought about, so as to warrant ex- 
penditures for equipment and service 
and 'to-attract buyers. Several unique 
methods of local marketing are being 
imttroduced in ‘the South, such as the 
sales conducted in connection with 
the state demonstration work in 
South Carolina; the monthly market 
day at Baton Rouge; and the Farm- 
ers’ Stock Yards Company at Vicks- 
burg. These and other plans that are 
being tried will furnish valuable ‘hints 
to all Southern communities desiring 
to improve their marketing facilities. 


Better Advantages for Southern Corn 


P TO the present time such inves- 

tigations of the marketing of 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and 
other grains as ‘have been conducted 
by ‘my office have been carried on 
under ‘the funds set aside for the pro- 
ject entitled “Miscellaneous Prob- 
lems in Marketing and Collabora- 
tion.” This was not due ‘to the fact 
that the importance of grain market- 
ing investigations was not recognized, 
but because the problems in connec- 
tion with the inauguration of ‘the 
work in the marketing of perishables 
were believed to be more acute. 

The development of the Office has 
now progressed to a point where it 
is important that grain marketing 
work be instituted. The following 
general topics will serve to indicate 
the direction which the work will 
take: studies of the primary market- 
ing of spring and winter wheat, in- 
cluding especially the uses and 
abuses of dockage in the first sale 
and the comparison of results in ‘the 
case of grain passing from the farmer 
to the line elevator and to the farm- 
ers’ mutual elevator; the various 
methods of marketing corn, both for 
the domestic and export trade. These 
methods are ‘to be studied and com- 
pared and especial attention is to be 
given to the marketing of Southern 
corn. The crop of the South, in a 
general way, matures almost 30 days 
in advance of that of the grain belt, 
but because of inadequate handling 
and distributing machinery, it is not 


‘harvested and put on the market in 


aélvance of ‘the huge crop of the Mid- 
dle West. A distinct and fair com- 
mercial advantage is thus lost. 

A study of future trading in grain 
and exchange practices, similar to 
that which has been conducted in 
future cotton markets, should be un- 





dertaken. This will involve, among 
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other things, the determination of the 
relation of cash prices of wheat to 
future quotations, and the effect of 
the .cHaracter of the future -contract 
on prices and especially a sttdy of 
the benefits of hedging. Other ‘topics 
include the ‘comparison of the 
“spread” in marketing of ‘various 
grains, with the possible suggestion 
of methods for its reduction; tthe in- 
vestigations of grain-storage ‘prac- 
tices. in primary point and ‘terminal 
elevators; scalping practices .and «the 
functions of scalping in the large 
markets, commission methods in the 
grains trade; mixing practices at ter- 
minal elevators, and the effect of mix- 
ing on prices of higher grades; a 
study and comparison of ‘the various 
grading and inspection methods in 
use to determine their relative effi- 
ciency in economical marketing; the 
advisability and desirability of uni- 
form grades; “inspection in” as com- 
pared to “inspection out”; investiga- 


.tion of the efficiency of the farmers’ 


codperative elevators as compared 
with private and line elevator Ssys- 
tems; warehousing practices in the 
grain trade; and track selling and the 
cost of marketing grains by ‘the vari- 
ous methods in vogue. 


Cosperation the Key to Marketing 


Success 


ba ALL of the work, whether it be 
that of perishables, livestock, grain, 
cotton or other products, the great- 
est emphasis is being placed upon ‘the 
absolute necessity of ctodperative or- 
ganization in dealing effectively with 
economic farm problems. Systems of 
accounting and auditing, suitable for 
various kinds of -coGperative enter- 
prises, suggestions as to organization 
constitutions, by-laws and methods 
of conducting all coédperative organ- 
izations, are furnished wherever 
possible. It is firmly believed that 
the only form of private initiative 
that is adapted to the business of ag= 
riculture in order to bring it to the 
required state of efficiency is the c 
Operative form now so widespread 
and successful in certain European 
countries, 

It is stated that 2 recent editorial.in 
the London Times frankly expressed 
its belief that the efficiency of Ger- 
many in the present crisis was due 
not to its soldiery, its militarism nor 
related factors, but to the perfection 
of its economic system through co- 
Operation and especially through ag- 
ricultural codperation. This. state- 
ment should not lead one to think 
that coédperation does not exist to a 
very great extent in the United 
States, as there are thousands of co- 
Operative elevators and creameries, 
hundreds of codperative-stores, fruit 
associations, vegetable associations, 
and other forms of coGperative enter- 
prises. Some of these :do millions of 
dollars’ worth of business a year and 
ship literally thousands of carloads 
of produce. 


Conclusion 


PuE investigations of the Office of 
Markets and Rural ‘Organization 
so far attempted have opened a wide 
field of study, suggestion and field 
demonstration along the line ef grad- 
ing, picking, standardizing, distribut- 
ing and marketing -of ipractically .all 
our farm products. The economical 
feeding of the Nation demands that 
intelligent help be given both the pro- 
ducers and consumers along these 
lines. The present force-of this office 
is not adequate, ecither.as to numbers 
or equipment, to undertake the many 
lines of work that seem most urgent, 
to say nothing of the constant re- 
quests of producers and consumers 
from .all over the land for assistance 
along their own special lines. How- 
ever, Congress has given the work 
substantial support, so that sound, 
healthy growth will ‘be possible. 
THE REASON 


“My husband tells me that you firefl him, 
complained Mrs. Rounder, “What was 4Ré 
matter with him?” 

“He was loaded,” replied ‘the Boss—Oine 
cinnati Enquirer. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 











BROWNIE’S STORY 


—_—— 


(This Week’s Prize Letter) 


AM a pet hawk. My name is 

Brownie. My two mates and I 
were hatched in the hollow of an old 
pine that stood in the pasture... We 
used to look down at the cattle and 
grass. We would watch our mother 
as she sailed away across the corn 
field in search of food, and long for 
the time when our wings would be 
strong enough to bear us up among 
tthe fleecy clouds. 

We were almost ready to take our 
first flight when one night a storm 
came. Ve cuddled close under Moth- 
ér’s wings while it rained, thundered 
and the wind blew till the old pine 
rocked, creaked and fell to the ground 
with a crash. All night we lay in the 
cold rain while Mother hovered over 
us and cried for her ruined home and 
suffering babies. Next morning the 
sky cleared and a lady passed by and 
saw us. She took us up, carried us 
home with her, warmed and dried us, 
put us in a box and took us back to 
the pasture. Then my Mother came 
and called us to come away; my mates 
followed but my wing had been hurt 
in the fall and I could not go. I cried 
and called but they would not come 
back. 

At last a little boy came and look- 
ed in the box: I was afraid of him 
and tried to fight, but he gave me a 
grasshopper which I ate greedily, for 
I was almost starving. He took me 
home with him, fed me on eggs and 
curds, hunted crickets and grasshop- 
pers for me till I was not afraid to 
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perch on his shoulder and ask for 
more. He named me Brownie, and I 
b= know my name as well as any of you 


know yours. He made me a box to 
© foost in where the cats cannot get 
“me. I am now strong enough to fly 
“Over the tallest: trees. I hunt for 
crickets, grasshoppers and dry flies 
in the woods and meadows and cut- 
**worms in the garden. If I fail to find 
enough I come to the porch and call 
for a boiled egg or some curds. 
One day I was in a hurry and Ted- 
die did not come when I called, so I 
- flew straight into the dining room 
and snatched a piece of meat from 
his plate with my sharp talons, flew 
out of the window and up in the oak 
» tree to eat it. “BROWNIE.” 
(By Theodore Jackson, Bailey, La.) 





From Far Away New Mexico 


WANT to tell you about my pet 
b calf, Tincherry. She is a Guernsey 
and one year old. She is fawn color. 

Iam going to have a garden this 
year and have already planted some 
seeds. 

We live where the Jack rabbits 
are. They are bad for destroying 
crops. 

MARY CATHERINE GUEST. 

Lacy, New Mexico. 























“And Her Name Is Maud” 


*AAY UNCLE gave us a little burro 
= mule named Maud. She was 
entle and we could ride and drive 
er. Papa got us a cart and some 
arness, and my brother had a sad- 
“dle and bridle. We would take a ride 
‘in the cart nearly every day. We 
didn’t get hurt but once and we were 








































































» turned the cart over on us, but didn’t 
hurt much. 

One day two girls came and we all 
= Caught Maud and one of them was 
leading her and turned her loose. She 
Went under an old dead peach limb 
and dragged us off on the ground. It 
hurt us a little bit. 

’ Maud got meaner and meaner. 
‘Papa made us a slide. Sometimes she 
would back back in the slide or get 
‘Out of the traces and we’d have to 
take the traces loose. After having 
Maud five or six years she got so un- 
© tuly we sold her, but we miss .her 
yet. We wish we had her back. 

» terry, Miss) LENNA CLEMENT. 











































































































whipping her and she ran away. She . 


Billy Gets a Haircut 


WANT “to tell you about my pet 

Billy goat. I decided I would shear 
him, and im-a day or so it turned off 
cold and it seemed like Billy would 
freeze. I hunted some big sacks and 
tied them around him. 

I sheared him without first asking 
papa or mamma, but I have learned 
not to do so again without first ask- 
ing if I may. 

We have a lot of cattle and five 
head of horses. I can ride and drive 
all the horses but one. I can milk, 
cut and haul wood, and help a lot 
with the feeding. I like to work on 
the farm, and enjoy feeding calves. 

JOHN ROY BALDWIN. 

Fletcher, N. C. 


Good English 


Copyright by Prof. C. R. Rounds, In- 
spector of English, Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal Schools, Published in The Progres- 
sive Farmer by special arrangement. 

















Lesson IV 
WE YOU THEY ARE WERE 


HESE words go together. They are 
all plural forms. You is a trou- 
blesome word, for it may mean one 
or more than one, though it always 
should be followed by a plural verb. 
This is particularly difficult when 








READ BROWNIE’S STORY ON THIS PAGE 





someone surprises you by saying: I 
was there. You may naturally reply: 
Was you? This is WRONG. You 
should say: Were you? You will 
need to be very careful with all these 
words, particularly with the past 
tense, were, in questions. Your ear 
may mislead you at first. Train it by 
repeating these forms until they 
sound right and natural to you: 

“Were you all ready when we 
were?” 

“We were there before you were.” 

“Were you?” 

“Certainly we were.” 

“You were a rascal not to let us 
know you were going. They were 
there ahead of us and they were teas- 
ing us all evening.” 

“Were they?” A 

Of course the plural verbs should 
be used with plural nouns: Were the 
other boys there? Were the men 
hurt? Where were you all the time 
while the men were hunting? 

We should likewise be careful to 
use the singular form of do with sin- 
gular subjects; thus the following are 
CORRECT: He doesn’t know any 
better. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. That man doesn’t know what 
he is talking about. The form don’t 
means do not, and should not be used 
with subjects such as he, she, it, the 
man, etc. 

Say these forms over. 
CORRECT: 

It doesn’t seem fair to me. She 
doesn’t go there. A poor man doesn’t 
know what to do there. 


They are 
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AUTO TRUCKS FOR FARMERS 


5 OMETIMES I wish that I could stop liv- 

ing now and start again a hundred years 
hence so that I could see the wonderful 
things that people then are sure to see. 

I can remember well the first electric car 
I ever saw. It was in Little Rock over 
twenty-five years ago. Until electric cars 
came we had mule cars and thought the 
service good if they came once an hour. 
When the electric cars came we kids lined 
upon the sidewalk to stare, and a lot of old 
folks declared, “those things won’t be a suc- 
cess and, besides, mule cars are 
enough,” 

The first 
Memphis 


good 


man to bring an automobile to 
almost upset the town. It was a 
funny looking thing then and would be fun- 
nier looking now. As he would go chug- 
chugging the street, office windows 
would fly horses would break their 
hitch-reins and everybody from bank presi- 
dents to dirty-faced newsboys would laugh. 
Said everybody, “They'll never perfect those 
things, Electric cars are good enough for 
me and for real comfort—give me a span of 
good horses and a carriage.” 


down 
up, 


But he who laughs last, 
mule car folks laughed at the electric 
folks, and the electric put the mule 
cars out of business. The electric car folks 
laughed at the automobiles and the automo- 
bile folks are now the 
hot race with the 


laughs best. The 
car 


cars 


running street cars a 
*“‘jitney.”’ 
Folks said six or seven years ago that the 
the Wright Brothers were crazy and that an 
airship was “‘impossible.’’ 
folks feel day 
like machines are swooping like hawks over 
all Europe fast and high that 
most powerful guns can’t hit them, 
by a lucky shot. 
The automobile 


Wonder how such 


now when every these bird- 


so so the 


except 


truck for farm use 
@ possibility nor a probability. It's a 
reality. It has actually arrived. Many of 
the automobile manufacturers are now mak- 
ing small with a 
1,000 to 3,000 pounds and I 
in another few years the railroads will 
squall as loud about “jitneys’’ in the coun- 
try as street car companies have about ‘“‘jit- 
heys” in town. Automobile 
used for hauling cotton, livestock, fruits, 
vegetables, poultry, dairy products, feed, 
etc, They will be used to convey children 
to community schools and folks to church 
on Sunday. 

The larger the demand for automobiles 
the lower the price will for increased 
production will lower the cost of manufac- 
turing, 

Watch and see if automobile trucks don’t 
prove a success. I'm beginning to believe 
most anything can be-.done these days. I 
don’t scoff at anything. 

Sometimes I wonder if dear old Prof. 
Massey won't have to take back some of the 
things he has-said about the moon and her 
influence on crops! If somebody were to 
claim had found a way to make the 
lady in the moon smile on our crops I'd at 
least listen and await the outcome. 


is not 


trucks capacity of from 


predict that with- 


trucks will 


be 


be, 


he 


I'm open to conviction about everything 
except patent medicines, To them I'm 
blindly antagonistic—one and all alike, 





LOOKING FOR A “MARKET” 


qN THE Bluegrass section of Middle Ten- 
I know @ that lives a life 
ideal, The has been handed 
from father to son for four genera- 
The young folks have been raised 
love the “home place’ and their work. 
is fortunate indeed that the place is a 
one, for the boys are the marrying kind and 
each has brought his 
building their little 


nessee family 
that 


down 


is farm 


tions, to 
It 


big 


sweetheart 
cottages in the pretty 
spots and within view of the “old nest.’”’ 
The girls have married the sons of neigh- 
boring farmers, and everyone is within call- 
ing distance. 

I have visited them many a time, and 
never once have I heard them speak of a 
“money crop’’ or ask where there is a “mar- 


home— 


ket” for this or that. They don’t worry 
about such things. They grow their own 


grain and make their own flour and meal. 
I sometimes fear they look upon their abund- 
ance of butter, cream, eggs, fruit, good 
horses, hogs and Jerseys as their rightful 
due, instead of a reward from God for their 
thrift, energy, hard work and mordlity. They 
have had such things in 
that I suppose they appreciate 
than those who have less. 

But the greatest thing of all is that they 
are building soil fertility and their 
eyed babies in arms can sleep peace- 
fully without any thought of the “bear man“ 
in years to come, 


plenty for so 


them iess 


long 


blue- 
now 


The “home place” will be 


better when their children take hold than it 
is now. 

I sat on their front porch one moonlight 
night and it seemed to me that my heart 
would burst with the spell. A mocking bird 
was singing frantically in a tree near by, 
and I could hear the tinkle-tinkle-tinkle of 
the bells worn by the Shropshires in the 
meadow. Now and then a colt would squeal 
excitedly, to be answered by the soft sweet 
whinny of his dain, and the bawling calves 
were assured that all was well by the 
comforting answers from the sweet-faced 
Jersey cows. 

My enthusiasm led me to ask one of the 
boys if he really realized how fortunate he 
was to have such a home—if he really ap- 
preciated it. His reply was, “Well, Joe, I 
con't know whether I do or not, you see, 
I'm not married and sometimes I think I'd 
like to break away and work in town. I 
went through college (like all the kids have 
done) and I admit I like the city pretty well. 
But when I see the misery and ceaseless 
grind that city people put up with; when I 
realize how little they really get out of life 
except excitement,—our farm 
mighty good to me, 
trees over yonder? 


home seems 
See that grove of beech 
Well, I know a little girl 
that would fit a little cottage over there, and 
as soon as she’s out of school—I guess I'll 
rcalize how lucky I am to have such a home 
as this.”’ 


Do they work? Yes, they work hard, They 
don't trust their precious land to inefficient 
labor. They till it themselves. 

No inefficient ‘farm hands” neglect their 
Berkshires, their Jerseys, their fine horses 
and their sheep. From early morning till 
night, they “live at home.’’ 

Europe may drip with blood; cotton may 


drop to nothing; wheat can go up or down, 
Wall Street can live or die—they need not 
worry, 

Their “market” is the “little red lane” 


leading to their stomachs, and their ‘‘money 
crop” is any and everything which they 
can’t consume at home and for which people 
in the city are willing to pay a big price. 
Home is the best market, and no farmer, 
my opinion, can do better than to see 
that this market is supplied first. 

Growing a -‘fmoney: crop” 
when the family and 
have been provided for. 
cotton to merchants 
and cheese, 


in 


is profitable only 
livestock Qn the farm 
It doesn’t pay to swap 
for hay, meat, flour 
When you do this you are really 
swapping the fertility of your soil—‘robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.” Selling soil fertility is 
like issuing checks against a bank deposit. 
If you keep on issuing big checks and mak- 
ing small deposits you will finally have an 
overdraft, 
“Live at home.” 





GET THE RIGHT ENGINE 


HERE are engines of all types and sizeg 

and prices, each one of which has its par- 
ticular place, providing it is reliably built 
and honestly sold. 

An engine is something you cannot know 
very much about until after you have owned 
it for awhile. This makes it vitally import- 
ant that you do not purchase any unknown 
make, 

May emphasize 
of consulting 


we again the importance 
advertising columns of The 
Progressive Farmer anything 
of of reliable 
manufacturers are even now describing their 


engines in paper. Better get one or 


the 
before buying 
any 4 


consequence * A number 


this 





two catalogs and inform yourself. 
“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 
T LOOKS like you folks don't want this 


paper to make any money. 
our advertisers 
and quit. 

Here’s a 


You jump on 
so hard that they sell out 
letter just received from Mr. J, 
A. Bigger, Oxford, Miss. 

“Please, for mercy’s sake, tell the people 
to stop sending orders for potatoes. It will 
break me up in postage sending them back, 
The people went wild for them and I wish 
I had more.” 


All right, Mr. Bigger. Next time I hope 
you'll live up to your name and be better 


prepared to fill orders. 





PROUD OF HIS WORKMANSHIP 
6 hae man who makes a cheap or unreliable 

article seldom boasts of it. It is the man 
who turns out something unsually well done 
who tells his story to the world, 

So it is in advertising. The manufacturer 
who has something to sell of which he is 
proud—that is really better than the ordi- 
nary—is the one who puts an advertisement 
in The Progressive Farmer. The manufac- 
turer who cannot truthfully say much in 
favor of his produce keeps quiet. 
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A TRUE STORY ABOUT 
A STUDEBAKER 


ber the Studebaker 
Wagon I baught from you in No- 


I haul ore and freight with it over 
the mountains and use it for a hay 
‘wagon sometimes, 

The tires have never been reset 
and it has never had any repairs to 
amount to anything and it has never 
been under shelter. 

It is @ good old wagon yet and 
capable of being used for many 
gears to come. 
Ray McLaughlin, 


UM ” 


36 year old Studebaker 
coches hauling ore over 

cusenuenaunusognnenassszgusvnanennnecouonngeruaeasannnnnnnannnan mountains 

@ caer what this sturdy wagon, bought in 1877, has 


earned for its owner. 
—and think how very little he has spent on it for repairs. 
Even the tires have not had to be set. 
—and it has never been under shelter, 


What you can expect from a Studebaker 
A remarkable story. But no more than What you want is a — that will last 
is expected of a Stu ebaker. a lifetime, run easily and not cost you con- 


Air dried wood, tested iron and steel, tinual small sums for repairs. 
good paint and varnish and skilled work- And that is what you get when ‘pm buy 
manship are bound to give satisfaction— a Studebaker. Sixty-three years of wagon 
and lasting results. building integrity insure you against the 
That’s why it pays to buy a Stude- mistakes of the manufacturer who makes 
baker. farm wagons to sell cheap. 
It is true you may be offered a wagon Remember a Studebaker is sold at the 
represented to be "just as good" and costing lowest price for which it is possible to make 
less. But don’t be im upon. A wagon a trustworthy wagon. 
is as as its life is long— and Stude- —and the same is true of Studebaker 


baker wagons are cheapest in the end. Harness and Buggies. 


STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Ind. 


CHICAGO DALLAS KANSAS" CITY DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO’ PORTLAND, ORE. 


Studebakers last a lifetime 


Eddie Collins 
Drinks 


\\y 


PS 


—considers it the premier, all-round wholesome 

thirst-quencher for athletes. This comes well 

from one of whom Comiskey said, after paying 

$50,000 for hin—‘‘I secured him for the White 

Sox fans because I believe he will prove that he 
is the greatest exponent of quick 
? thinking and the brainiest player in 
the game.”” 


——, 
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Demand the genuine and 
avoid disappointment 


THE COCA-COLA Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


My \ 
\ 
Melony 00 
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Costs But 10% of Market Price } 


Cotton seed meal really costs but 10 per cent of it’s market price. You can feed 
it to your sheep and get more mutton—more wool. It will give you more butter fat 
from your cows. Give .you heavier and healthier hogs—improve your ‘horses. 


And You Almost Get the Feeding Value Free! 


. For 80 to 90 percent of the fertilizing value remains in the mixture. You really buy feed to supply so many 
the manure—goes back to enrich your soil. Manure pounds of protein, fat and carbohydrates. The protein 
from cattle fed on cotton seed mea! is worth $25.86 per in Cotton Seed Meal costs less than 3c a pound. . The 
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ton, The manure of animals fed on oats is worth only 
$7.88 per ton. The manure of animals fed on corn is 
worth only $6.83 per ton 

Lambs Gain Nearly 3 Pounds Per Head 
Farmers bulletin No. 49 of the U. S, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, says that a mixture of 2 parts corn meal and 1 
part cotton seed meal fed for 10 weeks to lambs with 


protein in other oil meals costs from 3}4c to 4c a lb. 

Incorn meal and oats it costs from 15c to 16c a pound. 

Why pay high prices for-protein, when Cotten ) 
Meal—the best form——supplies it so cheap? 


FREE BOOK of Feeding Formalas 


Our book which we will send free upon request gives 
— money-making — money-saving formulas for 


pasturage gave a weekly gain of 2.95 pounds per head. 
The lambs were each fed about 834 lbs. per week of rsea, cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry, Write for it! , 


Publicity Bureau, Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn, 08 Main Se, Dallas, Tex. 


Cotton Seed Meal 


THIS is the farm tractor which ap stood up up 
Tr after year, always gaining in po 

t’s the tractor which has Gecreasea cost for 

reds of farmers throughout the agricultural 
world. It will do the same for you. 


Three Speeds 
> Bie Four hae ree Staaten nich gives exces great 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Inc.) e502. 
—— UE GU el UE 


RANEY CANNER 


$10 a day for girls and women, Bigger money than that for men. The RANEY 
canneries. 


turns pervins fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than sing 

Works glass or tin for homeor market. INSTRUC'LION BOOK FREE WITH EACH 
OUT! + Canners $5 and up. RANEY is patented—has greater fire surface—keeps 
water always boiling. Used by Government SICENEHASTEOORDS Get etarted in this 


ing Sy “a07" in action, am 
from enthusiastic users. 

A Size for Every Farm 
Emerson Model -“ Cylinder—2 Speeds 

Ba reer “= os 4 jal Speeds 

4 Fear "5" —8 3 Speeds 
Rockford, Ill Dallas,Texas. 

Good Farm Machinery. (Est. 1852) 
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Write for catalogue n Pe ra eal FS ee Tent 


money-making business. now. i 
CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., ; Dept. 234, Chattanooga, Tenn. Pa 
Careful . 


--Fruits, Vegetables, Etc. § Ve 
anceng * t Home- bac Outfit <p to $75. 00 Each. . ; a a Beh ce MERIDIAN COLLEG Supervision 
7" In the Health-Giving Pine Hills of Mississippi 


ies like 

Tum your surplus Fruits and Vegetables into cash--make $10.00 to $20.00 per = 
day--put up inc cans me ass jars—easy to operate. We furnish cans and labels, 
also patented Capper cod Neden Ready market at stores for A select Private College with Preparatory and College courses, Commercial Course, § 4 
Thousands of Ny amen 5 boys and girls use the * EL-FLO " for best results, Modern Buildings end equipments; beautiful60-acre campus and recreation grounds; fish ponds, § > 
Send right now for catalog and free instructions. Live agents wanted. 2 Ht empap pools, Fine Athletics. An speatnowe rey son hover girl, wpeee they — looked 

5 . after morally, mentally and physically with the besto ristian home influence and care. 3 
_HOME CANNER MFG. COMPANY, _Dept. D___HICKORY,N.C, large wellequipped Conservatory of Music, Oratory and Art. Also Domestic Science 
x and Teacher’s Training, and Summer Course. Write for illustrated catalog No. 22 
¥. W. BEESON, A. M., LL. D., - « MERIDIAN, MISS. 
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